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THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. VIII. 


the box, or bring the box to me, I’ll engage not to 
have you prosecuted. Though you richly deserve 
to be! I don’t believe a word you say of my sis- 
ter’s making you a present of it. You've lied 
about it, from first to last. And I warn you now, 
that if you don’t keep your part of the agreement, 
if you treat me to any more of your tricks and 
evasions, I’ll have you prosecuted to the length 


Azariah turned back, while the dressmaker and 
her son exchanged hurried whispers. Then with 


ahead and often going astray, he at length suffered | So much for offering to give it up!” he added, 
his guide to precede him; and in due time Giff led | with bitter tears. 

the way to the dilapidated hut. “That can’t be!” cried the indignant. girl. 

He reached the doorway, looked in, and with | “Where are you going with him, Mr. Bodstick ?” 

sudden trepidation darted forward. Bodstick,| ‘I'm going to the police. My first duty is to 
pressing close at his heels, saw him bent over a | give him into custody, and set officers on the track 
little freshly dug hole in the dark earth, with aj of his accomplice. It’s the most arrant piece of 
terrified face and wildly searching hands. villany, from first to last, I ever knew a boy of 





trembling hesitation she resumed : 

‘*You have treated us so much more kindly than 
we had reason to expect, that I—my son and I— 
are unwilling to leave you longer deceived.” 

“Ma’am? Deceived?” said the startled Azari- 
ah, while the lawyer still watched the scene in si- 
lence, with his arms spread out on the table. 

“Yes, sir,” Gifford spoke up promptly, seeing 
his mother falter. ‘About that box.” 

‘*You know about it?” cried Bodstick, sharply. 

“Something,” replied Giff, with a backward 
step, fearing another clutch on his arm. “TI didn’t 
tell you before, for I supposed it would do no 
good; but the truth is, Mrs. Hemenway gave that 
box to me.” 

“Gave it to you!”’ Bodstick exclaimed, with his 
features in a snarl of vexed inéredulity. ‘Pre- 
posterous !” 

“I knew you would say so, and asI couldn’t 
prove my claim, I said nothing about it.” 

“You might as well!” said Azariah. “But did 
you know where she kept it ?” 

“J did not,” Gifford replied, ‘until that forenoon 
when you had me there to help in the search. Just 
before I came away I discovered that sliding pan- 
el, and the little cubby-hole behind it.” 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Azariah, in a 
sudden blaze. ‘*Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Because it would have done fio good,” said Gif- 
ford, again stepping aside in terror of the clutch. 

“Done no good!” echoed the amazed and wrath- 
ful Bodstick. “It would have saved all this trouble 
and loss! Why didn’t you inform me ?” 

Giff went back against the wall. But there was 
no escaping the dreaded talons this time. Bod- 
stick swooped upon him like a bird of prey, and 
fastening his claw in sleeve and muscle just below 
the shoulder, thrust nis beak and fiery eyes almost 
into the boy’s face. 

“It would have done no good,” Giff repeated. 
“The box wasn’t there.” 

‘Not there? WHERE WAS IT, THEN ?” 

“Oh, be gentle with him!” pleaded Mrs. Nor- 
croft, fearing his violence. 

Then Mr. Derwent calmly interposed. “The boy 
seems to have something to tell, and I hardly 
think there is any necessity of shaking it out of 
him.” 

Azariah ceased shaking, but still kept his hold. 

“WHERE WAS IT?” he repeated, in still 
larger capitals. 

“In the barn,” replied Gifford. ‘I put it there.” 

“You put it there? Impossible! We searched 
the barn!” 

“You didn’t search the hay; or if you did,” 
said Gifford, “you didn’t search in the right place. 
Now please take your hand off, Mr. Bodstick. I’ve 
come to tell you all about that box, but I can’t 
with your fingers digging into me that fashion.” 

And he rubbed his arm, from which the Bod- 
stick grip was reluctantly removed. 

“Can you tell me where it is now ?” 

“TI can, and I will, if you will agree to let that 
end the trouble.” 

“You confess to having stolen it? 
your protestations of innocence!” 

“I confess nothing of the kind,” said Gifford, 
haughtily. ‘I tell you she gave me the box. She 
told me to take it, and I took it. It is not in the 
barn now, but in a much safer place, where you 
can never find it without help. My mother knew 
nothing whatever of it until very lately, and she 

has advised me to give it up. I'll do so, provided 
that will settle the matter, as I said.” 

“And you won’t claim the reward ?” 

“T shan’t claim anything. Your sister owed me 
money, and she made me promises which she 
never kept, except by giving me the box. But I 
shall make no claims.” 





After all 


‘“*We came to ask Mr. Derwent’s advice,” added 


and breadth of the law.” 


storm of harsh words. 


The boy stood sullen and defiant, breasting this 
Aggrieved by their injus- 








tice, he was half-determined to keep what was left 
of the secret shut within his fierce teeth. 

“He has not meant to tell a falsehood, or to wrong 
anybody,” interposed his mother, who went on 
to give the boy’s own explanation of his equivoca- 


tions. ‘‘When he denied that he had Mrs. Hem- 
enway’s box, he firmly believed that it belonged 
tohim. There is something, surely, to be said in 
his favor!”’ appealing again to Derwent. 

“A great deal! Everything!” responded the 
lawyer, heartily. “Especially if he gives up the 
property. You must agree to that, Mr. Bodstick.” 


old man. 





“Well! well! Yes! yes!” said Azariah, impa- 


ter’s savings. “That’s the main thing. The box!” 
‘Will you wait here while I go and fetch it?” 
said Gifford. 

“No! no!” cried Bodstick. 
go with you.” 

The boy scowled at that, but after a moment’s 
reflection said, ‘Very well, if that will suit you 
better.” And after a few words with his mother, 
he set out for the woods accompanied by Azariah. 

Serious as the occasion was, he couldn’t help 
laughing at the ridiculous figure the old man cut, 
striding before him with quick steps, and fre- 


“T can’t wait! I'll 


tient of discussion and eager to touch his dead sis- | 


the mother; ‘‘and I beg he will see that my son is 
protected!” showing by her appealing looks that 
she no longer put much faith in Azariah’s amia- 
bility. 

“I think what the boy proposes is perfectly fair,” 
said Mr. Derwent. “I should advise Mr. Bodstick 
to accept such favorable terms as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“Well, boy,” said Azariah, “if you'll take me to 


quently calling upon him to hurry. He capered 
over logs and rough places, and clattered among 
rocks and stones more nimbly than the boy him- 
self, who sometimes purposely let him go wrong 
and lagged provokingly behind. 

“Which way ? which way ?” Azariah would at 
such times inquire, turning upon him suddenly, 
and again urging him to “hurry !” 

Finding that little was gained by this scrambling 








“This the place? Is it here?” demanded the 





It was a moment before Gifford could speak. 


said the girl, with a full heart. 
spirits, Gifford! 


respectable parents to be mixed up in.” 


“Please don’t speak in that way of my brother,” 
“Keep up your 
Where you gol will go.” And 


she ran to warn her mother of this most unex- 


Then he sank down on the littered leaves that 
other hands than his had scraped away from the 
spot, and gasped out,— 

“It was here—but it is gone!” 

The only other possessor of the secret had, in 
fact, visited the hut at daybreak that morning, 
dug up the buried casket and carried it off, en- 
closed in the box-trap. 

Poor Giff suspected the truth, and with the Bod- 
stick grip once more on his arm, gave up the name 
of Rast Evett in answer to angry questions. 

“So! you had him for an accomplice?” said 
Azariah. “My sister gave him the box, too, did 
she? Ha! a pretty pair, you are! You've led me 
a wild-goose chase; and now if you don’t get your 
deserts for all your knavery, it won’t be my fault, 
very sure!” 

On their way back through the woods he did 
not leave his grasp of the boy’s arm, but changed 
hands when one hand became tired. Gifford no 
longer felt the faintest inclination to laugh at him. 

Stunned at first by the discovery of Rast’s 
treachery, he finally settled down into a mood of 
mingled grief and rage and despair, and permitted 
himself to be dragged by his captor to he knew 
not what dread fate. se 

As they made their strange progress through 
the village, they were descried by Lena, who was 
on the watch for their return. She ran eagerly 
to them, demanding why her brother was con- 
ducted in that ignominious way. 

As Azariah merely looked grim by way of 
response, Giff answered in a breaking voice,— 

“The box is gone! Rast or somebody else has 





taken it. And now I suppose I must go to jail. 


train as fast as he could leg it. 
trap. 
it, and he was going to sell ’em.” 


pected and alarming turn of events. 


The amazing spectacle of Azariah conducting his 


captive was beginning to attract attention, and as 
they went on towards the police head-quarters a 
straggling crowd gathered at their heels. 


“Have any of you seen Erastus Evett to-day ?” 


Bodstick demanded of them, warning them at the 
same time not to come near. 


“T saw him early this morning, 
“Where was that?” 
“Over by the railroad. 


’ replied one. 
He was going for the 
He had a box- 


He said he had a pair of gray squirrels in 


“The box was in that trap,” said Gifford; ‘if 


you care to know.” 


“Care to know!” ejaculated Azariah. “It’s a 


very important piece of information.” 


Reaching the police-station, he was hugely dis- 


gusted to find it empty. 


“The force has gone off on a hunt for imaginary 
burglars, while one of the real culprits is here, 
waiting to be locked up, and the other is getting 
off with their plunder!” he exclaimed, in great ex- 
citement. ‘Such cross-purposes! I never saw 
the heat!” 

After hesitating a minute, and driving back the 
boys, he said to them, “Tell Snapp or Booth, if 
you see them, that I am at Judge Borrow’s office, 
and that I shall have a prisoner for ’em there.” 

Giff was known to everybody, and several of the 
boys were his friends; and he had no doubt but 
with their help he might get Azariah’s heels vigor- 
ously tripped, and effect his escape. It was hardly 
a momentary temptation, however. 

“T am not a thief,” he said to himself, “and I 
am not going to act like one, whatever happens.” 

Arrived at the magistrate’s office, Bodstick once 
more drove back the boyish mob, entered the open 
door and shut it after him and his captive. Only 
a young law-student was present, of whom Aza- 
riah impatiently demanded,— 

*“*Where’s the judge ?” 

“Somewhere about; I don’t know just where,” 
was the careless reply. 

“Gracious heavens! was ever a man so tried 
with—go and find him! Tell him I’m—never 
mind fixing your neck-tie, but—don’t let in those 
boys!” 

“It’s ladies,” said the young law-student, as he 
smilingly set the door open. 

As he went out, Lena and her mother came in. 
Mrs. Norcroft flew to her boy, and flinging her 
arms about him, exclaimed,— 

“QO my son! what are they going to do with 
you? O Mr. Bodstick! are not you going to keep 
your promise ?” 

“I am!” replied Azariah, grimly. “I am going 
to have him prosecuted to the length and breadth 
of the law; that was my promise.” 

“Oh no; not that! you said that if he would 
give up the property,” she began, but immediately 
perceived the weakness of her argument, even be- 
fore Bodstick’s keen retort,— 

“He hasn’t given it up. His accomplice has 
run off with it. They have committed an auda- 
cious robbery, and they must take the conse- 
quences. The Evett boy, if he is caught; your 
boy anyway, for he has confessed !” 

“T can’t believe, Mr. Bodstick,”’ said Lena, stand- 
ing by her brother’s side, and speaking with great 
spirit, “I can’t believe you will be so cruel!” 

“Why should I be anything else, after all the 
tricks he has played me? The idea of a man of 
my years being put to so much trouble and loss 
by a cunning, prevaricating boy! I'll teach 
him!” 

“But consider, Mr. Bodstick,” said the mother, 
with distress and entreaty in her tearful face, ‘the 
might have got away with the box; he came of 
his own good-will to give it up.” 

“He couldn’t have got far!” cried Azariah. 
“And precious little good-will he has shown me! 





He never would have given it up, if he could have 
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kept it without danger. But you persuaded him 
of the folly of that, Mrs. Norcroft.” 

“T showed him the wrong of it, and got him into 
greater danger, by doing so,” said the mother, 
with something like self-reproach. “I thought I 
was advising you for the best, Gifford.” 

“I know you did,” said Gifford. ‘Don’t feel 
bad about it. Iam not sorry, even now. Let him 
do his worst!” 

And for the sake of his mother and sister, he put 
on an appearance of more courage than he felt. 

“Is that the judge?” cried Azariah, as the law- 
student re-entered, swinging back the door for 
somebody close behind. 

It was not the magistrate, but an arrival of even 
greater importance, to Mr. Bodstick’s mind. 

“Snapp!” he ejaculated, starting forward in his 
most abruptly nervous manner, “what have you 
got there ?” 

“The long-lost is found, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken,” said the policeman, taking from under his 
arm a box-shaped object in a loose green bag, and 
laying it on the office-table. 

A strange light shone in Gifford’s eyes as he 
recognized it. His mother and sister wonderingly 
regarded it, and Bodstick sprang to seize it. 

“Where did it turn up?” he asked, triumphantly 
slipping off the covering, and revealing the beauti- 
ful satin-wood casket, none the worse for its recent 
burial in the earthy floor of the but. 

Snapp began to tell his story, but so greedy was 
Bodstick to get at the contents of the box, that he 
interrupted him to call on Gifford for the key. 
Gifford produced it, and the old man, taking it 
with nervous fingers, tried to insert it in the lock. 

“Have you stolen anything out of it?” he asked, 
casting up a keen, suspicious look at the boy. 

“T have not faken anything out of it; not a dol- 
lar,” replied Gifford. “You can unlock it better 
with the key the other side up,” he added, dryly. 

“1 haven’t my glasses on,” Azariah observed, 
and proceeded to put them on. 

“T suppose I must retain the box as evidence, if 
any complaint is to be made,” 
man Snapp. 


remarked police- 


“It shall be forthcoming as evidence,” 
Bodstick. 
tains. 


replied 
"Twill do no hurt to see what it con- 
Take care of that boy, Mr. Snapp! He’s 
the principal in this piece of iniquity, by his own 
confession; the other is only a confederate. Ul 
punish them! Gold has gone down twenty points 
since this was stolen, and I’ve met with great loss 
through their knavery. Now stand off, all of you, 
and give me a chance !” 

He seemed jealous that any eyes but his own 
should behold what the lid, as he lifted it, dis- 
closed. Gitford had a glimpse, however, of the 
plump buckskin bag, and the package of papers 
under it, and was satisfied that Rast could not 
have opened the box. 

While the old man bent gloatingly over, half- 
hiding while he examined it, told 
story. 

“T thought it probable the burglars drove up 
here from Bodeville; and I was down there trying 
to get track of them. 








Snapp his 





| 
| 


1 had given them up, and | 
was going to take the next train home, when who | 
should I see going towards the depot but that old- 
est Evett boy! He was lugging a clumsy wooden 
trap under his arm.” 

Gifford smiled, while Azariah still looked over 
his dead sister’s savings, and calculated their value 
and his loss in the falling price of gold. 

“T considered it a little strange seeing him there, 
but thought little of it, until I noticed he was try- 
ing to avoid me. ‘Then I suspected he was up to 
some mischief, but had no notion what. I stepped 
up to him and said, 

“*What have you got in your trap? 

“ ‘Squirrels,’ said ‘Silver grays. 
three dollars a pair. I'm going to sell ‘em.’ 

“He was walking on. 

* ‘Going to take the train ?’ I said. 

“Don’t know but I shall,’ he said, ‘if I don’t 
have any luck selling ‘em here.’ 

“The whole thing came over me like a shower- 
bath! 

“+I want just such a pair of squirrels,’ I said; 
‘and I'll give you three dollars for ’em, if they're 
what you describe.’ 


he. 


Worth 





“*Oh, they’re not such as you want!’ he said, | 
oflishly. ‘One is a gray-black, and t’other has | 
only half a tail.’ 

“Then when I insisted on seeing ’em, he tried 
to put me off; afraid they might get away, he said. 
So I clapped my hand on hi. shoulder and said, ‘I 
guess you are just the chap | want; and the thing 
Lam hunting for is in your trap.’ And sure enough 
it was,” added Snapp. 


| 
| 


“And you've got him too?” Giff inquired. 

“I’ve got him too, safe in the lock-up. While I 
was looking for the fellows who didn’t get the 
plunder, I stumbled upon the one who did.” 

“What did he say for himself?” asked Gifford. | 

“Tle lays the whole thing to you; says you took | 
the box, which you claimed as belonging to vou. 
and got him to help you bury it; and he was car- 
rying it away, at your particular request.’ 

“Oh, what a whopper!” ejaculated Gitford. 

What in the meantime had come over the exult- | 
ant Azariah ? His 
eyes, behind his spectacles, had a glassy glare. 
His jaws were going, as if to give vent to some ex- | 
ecration, which stuck in his throat. 

In his unnerved fingers was a paper which he 
had unfolded, refolded 
quickly, after a glance at something appalling in | 


its contents. Hle made ap uncertain attempt to slip | 


} 
| 


His face was set and sallow. | 
| 


partially and again 


abs 





it back into the bottom of the box, and looked up 
quickly. All were listening to Snapp’s story, and 
nobody for the moment cared for him and his 
box. 

What he had read at the head of that paper was: 

“The last will and testament of Sophia Hemen- 
way, widow.” 

He did not examine its provisions, nor look 
farther than to see that it bore his sister’s signa- 
ture, duly witnessed. If she had left a will, it was 
enough for him, and he cared little what dispo- 
sition she made of her property, since he knew that 
not a dollar of it would be his. 

But was anybody aware that such a will was in 
existence ? He had questioned the Hudsons; and 
though they remembered witnessing her signature 
on two or three occasions, when she was selling 
other property and buying gold and bonds, they 
had never, to their knowledge, witnessed a will. 

If this were destroyed, who would ever know of 
its having existed? If this were destroyed, he 
would still be deemed the lawful heir. And after 
all his trouble in unearthing the box, it was an in- 


supportable thought that he had only succeeded in | 
discovering a paper that cut him off even from the | 


remainder of her property. 

It was Azariah Bodstick’s turn to undergo a ter- 
rible temptation. 

His first unsettled thoughts and furtive move- 
ments were, however, those of a man taken by sur- 
prise. Though hard and grasping, he really meant, 
as he had said, to be just. In his justice there 
was no flavor of grace or mercy; and yet it would 
not permit him to do a downright dishonest act. 

“Here is a paper,” he said, in a harsh, dry, un- 
natural voice, “which may possibly give a new 
aspect to affairs. I doubt if it is valid, but,—Mr. 
Derwent, what do you know about this ?” 

Mr. Derwent, who had just come in, having 
heard that Gifford had been taken to Judge Bor- 
row’s Oflice, stepped forward, received the paper, 
and cast a satisfied eye over it. 

“TI never heard of it before,” he said. ‘But it 
appears to be in legal form. The old lady seems 
to have copied the will I once made for her, chang- 
ing some of its provisions, however.” 

“But will it stand law?” said Azariah. “The 
witnesses to the signature, as I can prove, didn’t 
know the nature of the document.” 

“It is always best that witnesses should be in- 
formed on that point, when the document is a will,” 
replied the lawyer; “for it may be necessary to 
prove that the testator knew what he was signing. 
But there can be no doubt in this instance. There 
are three witnesses to the signature, Hudson and 
his wife, and Gaines the grocer; and that she was 
aware of the nature of the writing, is shown by 
the fact that it is in her own hand.” 

Bodstick got up, folding his spectacles hurriedly, 
and turned about twice, evidently looking for the 
case, before he noticed that it was on the table be- 
side him. His lips were pinched, he put his hat on 
wrong side before, and began to button his cnat as 


| if for a winter storm. 


Gifford and his mother and Lena looked on in 
the meantime, and listened to what was said, with 
intense surprise and expectation. 

“When was the will made?” Mrs. Norcroft in- 
quired. 

“Last November,” replied the lawyer. “The 
first items seem to be about the same as those in 
the old will, which I drew up for her. Her house 
is to be made an old ladies’ home, provided the 
town will accept it on certain conditions; and she 
devotes certain railroad stock to the same object. 
The next item reads—I suppose there is no objec- 
tion to my reading it? I see Iam made executor 
of this will, as of the old one.” 

Azariah was going, but stopped to listen. 
Norcroft said faintly,— 

“Read, if you please!” and Mr. Derwent read : 

“Item. To my faithful and dear young friend, 
Gitford Norcroft, I give and bequeath my phaeton 
and pony, or any other horse of which I may be 
possessed at the time of my death. 

“Item. ‘Tohis sister, Helena Norcroft, common- 
ly called Lena, I give and bequeath my satin-wood 
box.” 


Mrs. 


Brother and sister exchanged glances of surprise 
and sympathy. Although these bequests were not 
quite what Gifford had looked for, he was glad the 
box was to be Lena’s; and it was a satisfaction to 
think that Bodstick would get nothing. The law- 
yer went on: 

“Item. To his mother, Mary Eliza Norcroft, I 
bequeath the entire residue of my personal estate, 
consisting chiefly of government bonds and other 
valuables deposited in the said box, to be held in 
trust by her on the following conditions, viz. :” 

Which conditions, to state them briefly, gave the 
yearly income from the said property to the moth- 
er, for the support and education of her children, 
and the principal to Gifford, at her death, or when 
he should have reached his twenty-third year. 

“O Gitford!” exclaimed Lena, flinging her arms 
about iim, while he tried to hold himself erect and 
firm, with tears of joy running down his cheeks, 


| While their mother embraced them both. 


“What shall I do with this boy ?” cried Snapp, 
as Azariah was going out. 


“Do what you please,” snarled the old man. 


| “It’s nothing to me!” 


“Of course, it’s nothing to him!” said Gifford, 
gleefully. ‘“Hecan’t complain of anybody’s steal- 
ing what never belonged to him. Wait here, ma, 
and Ull get our phaeton and pony and drive you 
home!” 

Mrs. Norcroft preferred not to wait, but walked 


home, the happiest mother in all the world, in 
company with her faithful and grateful children. 
| Nor was that happiness short-lived. Gifford 
; continued the same devoted son and brother as be- 
| fore, applying himself to study, and afterwards to 
| business, and became a successful manufacturer. 
Lena sought the best teachers, and became her- 
| self a fine teacher and singer, and might, perhaps, 
have acquired fame and fortune with her voice, if 
she had not chosen what was better, a cultured 
and quiet domestic life. 

As for Rast. Evett, no complaint being urged 
against him, he was set at liberty on the very day 
of his capture. Enlisting soon after, he fought 
bravely through the later campaigns of the war; 
|came home with one leg, and is now a village 
fisherman and story-teller, fat and good-natured, 
living on his pension. 
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For the Companion. 
IN AN AVENUE. 
Here in this avenue I stand, 
Amid the works of Art’s skilled hand, 
omes that are beautiful, and please 
y—yet beyond all these 
How many hearts, I wonder, warm 
Back to some childhood country home? 
J. EDGAR RUSSELL, 
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or 





For the Companion. 


A MILLIONNAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


An English gentleman of wide culture and observ- 
ation remarked that ‘‘snobbery” seemed to him more 
common among the young girls of this country than 
in any other class, here or abroad. American boys, 
on the contrary, he thought, were wonderfully free 
from this fault, being much more frank and unassum- 
ing in manner than their British cousins. 

This statement was entirely unprejudiced, and not 
the result of a desire to find fault or. to pick flaws. As 
an example of this tendency, the gentleman gave the 
following interesting incident: 

“T was spending a few weeks in Newport,” he said, 
“and had made many friends among the boys and 
girls. The boys, with their superabundant vitality, 
their interest in all that was going on about them, 
their courage, their frankness in their games, their 
freedom from affectation, impressed me greatly. 

“But the sisters of some of these boys seemed to 
have been reared under entirely different influences. 
Of course, this was not the case with all the girls. 
Here and there could be found those as direct and 
unaffected as their brothers. They were neither vain, 
haughty, self-conscious, nor proud of their clothes or 
of the wealth and social position of their parents. 
But I must say that, compared with the boys, these 
instances were rare. 

“One day, I was invited by some of my favorites to 
a garden-party, chiefly composed of girls and boys 
from twelve to sixteen years old. I was chosen as 
one of the committee of entertainment, and there- 
fore had a very good opportunity to indulge in my 
favorite study of character. 

“A few of the girls were dressed very simply. They 
were sweet and girlish and wholesome, and free from 
any of the artifices of precocious young lady-hood. 

“But simplicity of dress was not general with the 
girls who were present. The toilets of some of 
these children would have been quite suitable for Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria’s drawing-room, or a full- 
dress reception, worn by young ladies in society. It 
certainly was very unsuitable for girls of this age at 
this or any other party. 

“There was considerable excitement and specula- 
tion among the girls in regard to an expected guest, 
a girl of fifteen, the daughter of one of the wealthi- 
est and most popular families in the country. She 
was known only to the hostess. Each new guest, if 
a girl, was scanned with the greatest interest, and I 
found myself unconsciously watching for this girl’s 
appearance with nearly as much eagerness as was 
exhibited by my young companions. 

“Reflecting upon her high social position, I thought 
how beautiful it would be if this child were so en- 
dowed and so trained as to be an example to her com- 
panions,—if she were sweet-natured and helpful and 
straightforward, considerate of her inferiors, un- 
spoiled by dress and flattery. I smiled as I thought 
of all these virtues, so hard to find united even in 
adult life, and called myself an old fogy for even im- 
agining that so young a girl could possess such quali- 
ties. 

“*You all seem so anxious to meet this young 
lady,’ I said to one of the girls who had repeatedly 
asked me if I had been informed of her arrival, ‘that 
I am also quite curious to see her. Is she particularly 
intelligent, or pretty, or graceful, or agreeable? I 
infer that she must be extraordinary in some re- 
spects.’ 

“«Why, Mr. Deane!’ my companion replied, with 
an exceedingly disagreeable giggle, ‘how very funny 
you are! Why, Mabel Toreaux is the daughter of 
Mr. Eugene Toreaux.’ 

“*Well, what of that?’ I insisted. ‘If she has not 
some personal qualities that make her acquaintance 
desirable, that fact isn’t worth much.’ 

“<Tt’s worth a great deal in Newport,’ my young 
friend replied, with a slight sneer. 

“*Then you don’t know anything concerning Miss 
Mabel Toreaux?’ I asked. 

“<«T don’t know a single thing,’ was the response. 
‘But I suppose she is very aristocratic.’ 

***What is that?’ I inquired. 

“‘Why—why, proud—and—and exclusive, of 
course. I think it is too bad of you to be always 
teasing me! As if you didn’t know what aristocratic 
meant!’ my companion responded. 

“*Now, Miss Julia,’ I said, ‘the true and literal 
meaning of aristocrat is the best man, the best per- 
son; best in good-will, good judgment, good charac- 
ter. The word aristocrat originally was used to de- 
note a person of integrity and of intellect, not a per. 
son of wealth, or having social position that was 


obtained by means of wealth. T can soon tell you 


whetker this very much expected young lady is aris- 
tocratic or not,’ I added. 
**Well, will you tell me?’ Miss Julia asked, her 








face expressing all the contempt she felt of what she 
considered my eccentric plebeianism. 

**Yes,’ I said, ‘if I have an opportunity, I will cer. 
tainly tell you.’ ' 

***I don’t suppose you consider me an aristocrat, 

Mr. Deane?’ the girl remarked, in her most supercil- 
ious manner. 
“I replied, laughingly, that we would consider that 
question some other time. I wanted, however, to tell 
her that a personal application.of a remark of this 
kind was certainly antagonistic to the spirit of aris. 
tocracy; but I wisely refrained, and Miss Julia and I 
separated for a time. 

‘My duties as manager took me to all parts of the 
beautiful grounds, and everywhere I heard express- 
ions of disappointment because the millionnaire’s 
daughter had not made one of the party. ‘I think it 
is too bad; she said she’d come.’ ‘I wonder what she 
will wear.’ ‘She has just got back from Europe; I 
should laugh if she hadn’t any style at all!’ were some 
of the remarks I heard as I passed along. 

‘During the afternoon there was some excitement 
caused by an accident that had happened to the head 
waiter’s little boy. The child’s mother had come to 
assist her husband in his duties in connection with 
the party, and had been compelled to bring the child 
with her. The littie fellow was a very precocious black 
baby about four years old. He had climbed upon a 
table, helped himself to a cut-glass pitcher, and in 
playing with it had fallen to the ground. The pitcher 
was broken, and the child had fallen upon it in such a 
way that a deep gash was cut in his arm. 

“Forcing myself through the crowd, I came upon a 
strange scene. A young girl, dressed in pure white, 
her fair hair simply braided in her back, sat on the 
ground with the black baby in her lap. She had 
bound a handkerchief tightly round the upper part of 
the arm, and was pressing together the hideous wound 
till a doctor could be brought. She happened, as I 
afterwards learned, to be the one nearest the child 
when the accident occurred. 

“Some one had brought towels to protect her dress, 
and there she sat, her lips tightly pressed together, 
and an expression of eager sympathy on her sweet 
young face. Whoever she was, she had evidently 
been taught coolness and helpfulness in emergencies, 
for she never faltered nor relaxed her hold. 

“The baby, possibly faint from the loss of blood, 
was as still as death itself. 

“Who is this girl, I asked myself, who knows 
just what to do in a case of this kind, and has courage 
and humanity enough to ‘do it unto the very least of 
one of these’? 

«Who is that girl?’ ‘Why don’t the child’s mother 
take care of it?’ ‘The idea of nursing a black baby in 
that fashion!’ ‘I think that’s poor taste.’ ‘Perhaps 
she is one of the servants,’ were a few of the whis- 
pered remarks I heard made by some of the so-called 
aristocratic young ladies at my side. 

‘Oh, that’s too bad!’ ‘Poor little picaninny!’ ‘By 
George, that girl’s a brick!’ ‘I’d like to see Sister Sue 
at that job. The very sight of that blood would send 
her into spasms.’ ‘Say, fellows, isn’t she pretty, 
though?’ were some of the remarks I heard made by 
the boys who were in the crowd. There was not one 
among them who did not appreciate and rate at its 
proper value the courage, and unselfish, active sym- 
pathy of this unflinching young girl; and just here is 
the essential difference between American boys and 
girls as a rule. 

“The doctor came at last, and the little patient was 
transferred to his care. I saw a look of interest in 
the gentleman’s face as he glanced at the brave girl, 
and then the hostess said, ‘Doctor, this is Miss Mabel 
Toreaux,’ mentioning the name of the young lady 
who had been so long and anxiously expected. 

***You have done just what was best to do for the 
child, Miss Mabel,’ the doctor replied, ‘and I really 
think you should study surgery.’ 

“Thank you,’ she replied, simply and politely. 
‘Then you think it is not a very dangerous cut?’ she 
asked. 

Oh, I think not,’ the physician replied, ‘we will 
soon have this all right.’ 

**T am very glad,’ was the eager response, and then 
turning to the child’s mother, who was weeping pit- 
eously, she said,— 

‘Now you mustn’t cry any more. The doctor says 
the baby is not seriously hurt, and of course he 
knows. If you cry, you can’t take care of him, you 
know, and be of help to the doctor.’ 

***No, no, I won’t ery any more,’ she said, with a 
half-sob. ‘You have been very good to my baby, and 
I thank you with all my heart,’ said the mother, and 
Miss Mabel was borne away to wash her hands and 
repair her toilet. 

«Well, I never did in all my life!’ This was Miss 
Julia’s exclamation to me, as I returned to the outer 
circle. 

‘Never did what?’ I asked. 

“*Why, that girl—all covered with—with that black 
baby’s—ugh! It makes me faint to think of it—even 
if it was Mabel Toreaux!’ 

“*And an aristocrat,’ I replied, ‘of the purest type. 
I promised to tell you, you remember, Miss Julia.’ 

***T don’t see where the aristocrat comes in, in this 
act of hers,’ the girl answered, in her most scornful 
and defiant fashion. 

**«In coolness, and courage, and intelligence,’ I re- 
plied, ‘and in noblesse oblige, which is the watchword 
of all true aristocracy.’ ” ELEANOR KIRK. 


———__+e@-—___—_ 


DAVY JONES’S LOCKER. 


The following explanation is given of the origin 
and meaning of the phrase “Davy Jones’s Locker,” 
used by seamen. The etymology seems to be rather 
fanciful, but it may be correct. At any rate, it will do 
until a better theory is found: 

Sailors call the sea ‘“‘Davy Jones’s Locker” because 
the dead are thrown there. Davy is a corruption of 
“duffy,” by which name ghosts or spirits are known 
among the West Indian negroes, and Jones is a cor- 
ruption of the name of the Prophet Jonah, who was 
thrown into the sea. 

Locker, in seaman’s parlance, means any recepta- 
cle for private stores. So that when a sailor says, 
“He’s gone to Davy Jones’s Locker,” he means, “He 
is gone to the place of safe-keeping, where duffy Jo- 
nah was sent to.” 





Siuollett tells us in“Peregrine Pickle” that, accord 
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ing to the mythology of sailors, this self-same Davy | 
Jones is the fiend that presides over all the evil spirits 
of the sea, and is seen in various shapes, warning the 
devoted wretch of death or woe. 


————~+or——__—_—__ 
For the Companion. 
AMONG THE LABRADOR EGGERS. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART V. 
Rescued in Sorry Plight. 


We had been asleep for some time, and it must 
have been well into the night, when Ferm waked us. 
“Jl viens. C’est Glam!” he whispered excitedly to us. 

Getting hastily up, we looked out at the chinks 
around the door. It was starlight, and I plainly saw 
three men standing a little way off. Four or five oth- 
ers were coming, farther down the beach, and these 
latter had a stick of timber from the old wreck. 

“What do you suppose they’re up to?”? Veeze whis- 
pered. 

I felt sure they were “‘up to” no good, but that they 
meant to rob, and perhaps commit a more serious 
crime. As they came nearer with the stick of timber, 
we were all the more convinced that they meant to 
dous harm. Ferm was much excited. We had bar- 
ricaded the door before going to sleep, and we now 
armed ourselves with the axe, gun and fire poker. 
The gun, however, could be of little actual service. 
It was not loaded, nor had we a grain of powder left. 
Meantime, the battering party came towards the 
door with the timber, and Glam, approaching with 
stealthy steps, stood listening for some moments, 
putting back a hand with a gesture of caution to the 
others. 

Just then I shouted at the top of my voice, “Glam, 
you villain! if you come a step nearer, we'll make 
you sorry for it!” 

At the same instant Veeze thrust the muzzle of the 
gun out, and cocked it. We knew that Glam was a 
coward. He turned with a jump, and slunk back, 
and the others, dropping the timber, went silently 
away into the semi-darkness of the night. We heard 
them moving over the loose shingle of the beach. 

Broad awake now and thoroughly alarmed, we took 
hasty counsel together in the darkness of the tilt. If 
the schooner’s crew were to make an attack on us in 
the morning with their guns, we could not well de- 
fend ourselves. It seemed quite probable that they 
would attack us. So we came to the hurried resolu- 
tion of leaving at once, and making our way across 
the island to the seashore on the south side. 

Packs of flour and salt beef were made up in haste 
from our stores. Ferm took the gun and an old tin 
bucket, about two-thirds full of molasses, while Veeze 
carried a pack of meat, and [ a pack of about thirty 
pounds of flour. Veeze also took the axe, and put 
afew handfuls of rock salt in his pocket. He was 
thoughtful enough, too, to remember a few matches 
which he had been saving, wrapped up ina bit of 
paper. 

Long before it grew light we stole away out of the 
tilt, and going past the edge of Goose Swamp, turned 
our backs on Bear Cove forever. 

For an hour longer it was dark and cold. Unable 
to find our trail of the day before, we were forced to 
sit down and wait for morning. Dawn broke at last, 
and taking our bearings from familiar objects, we 
pushed on rapidly until we reached the hill whence 
we had descried the sea, to the southward, the day 
before. 

Here we made our first halt, and building a fire, 
contrived to make a sweet-cake, which we baked on a 
flat stone. After eating it, we pushed on. Our course 
was to the south, over boggy land grown up to alder 
and low birch, with here and there a little pond, still 
frozen over, though the snow was now all gone and 
the weather was not at all cold. 

I should think we went twenty miles that day, and 
that night we camped on the shore of a pond at the 
foot of a high ledge. About an hour after setting off 
the next morning, we saw the ocean again from a 
hill. Between us and the sea lay a great, bare frozen 
bog. East and west it stretched away on either hand 
as far as we could see, and it was four or five miles 
across it. The soil, or muck, looked quite black. It 
is one of the famous peat bogs of Anticosti. 

This vast bog is only a few feet above the sea level. 
Long banks and bushy hillocks of gravel and sand 
separate it from the beach, where the breakers were 
roaring in. Away across the channel, twenty or thir- 
ty miles, I could see brown hills on the horizon, and 
there was one sail in sight. The sun was bright. The 
sea shone and sparkled. Somewhere away beyond 
those hills, far to the southwest, was home. 

Veeze had gone out on the beach. 





“Only look at the timber here!” he shouted to me. | 
Strewn, scattered and piled along high-water mark 


were saw-logs, squared timbers, planks, broken 
boards, painted and wave-washed, mingled and mixed 
up with almost everything else. We saw in these 
heaps sugar cane stalks, old wine bottles, a rusty 
auger, an axe helve, and these are but specimens of 
the miscellaneous assortment of wreckage. 

We walked along and wondered where it could all 
have come from! There were miles of it; as we 
went along the coast to the west, we found it still. 
Where did it come from? 

The theory is that Anticosti, situated as it is, is a 
sort of stranding-place, where everything lost in the 
St. Lawrence River and its great lakes and tributaries 
at last comes ashore. The current of the mighty 
river bears and rolls it all on, and the tides and storms 
cast it upon Anticosti. 

In one spot a lost cargo of coal blackened the 
beach. Farther on buckets, kegs and casks strewed 
the flats, and again we found some most magnificent 
pine logs, forty feet or more in length, and three or 
four feet in diameter, cut square at both ends—lost 
from some raft from away up the Ottawa perchance. 

Then presently we came toa chest, a sailor’s sea- 
chest, which we found to contain tarry suits of clothes, 
palm and needle, spun yarn, a little water-soaked 
“Dream-book,” ete. 


While I was looking at the Dream-book, Veeze had | course the creatures were coming. 
He was out 
of sight behind part of an old wreck, or rather heap | out of the water and skimmed past us, so close that 
I went toward it, reading out of the | I could have put my hand on him,—a great, gleam- 


gone on. Soon I heard him shouting. 


of timbers. 


soaked Dream-book. Nobody knows how good it | ing, whitish creature, with a blunt head, wispy fins 
and a tremendous tail, which showered us with water 


seemed to get a book again! 


| for three days longer—and rigging a sail from an old 


As I went round the drift pile, there stood a wom- 
an, holding a harpin her hands, dressed in green, 
goid and red! She looked so natural that for an in- 
stant I could not realize that it was a carved figure. 
Veeze jumped out from behind the pile and laughed 
heartily. It was the figure-head of some unfortunate 
ship. Veeze had found it near the drift pile, and had 
stood the poor lady up with her feet in the sand. 

Later in the day we brought up our packs and 
camped near this drift heap; andin the morning at 
breakfast, we made a table of old boards, and for the 
fun of the thing, brought the “Mermaid” out of the 
drift pile and sat her up at the table. It was rather 
jolly to have alady at breakfast with us~if she did 
not say much, 

We campe“ there two days. But our stock of pro- 
visions was getting more scanty every meal; and we 
were losing no time, with our axe, jack-knives and 
some rusty nails, in repairing roughly an old battered 
boat that we found amongst the wreckage. 

Pat it seemed a perilous thing to put to sea in such 
a badly damaged old craft. It was only from the 
high land, back from the shore, that the coast of 
Canada could be seen to the southward; and we al- 
most feared that we had been deceived after all, and 
that what looked to be mountains were only low-lying 
clouds, 

On the third morning, the wind being north, we 
plucked up courage—for we had no more than food 


piece of canvas and some lines which we found 
in the drift, we put out from the shore and stood to 
southward. What food remained, as also the gun 
and axe, we stowed into the old dory. The mermaid, 
too, was taken aboard, 

“She'll do for a life-preserver,” Veeze said, “if we 
get foundered.” 

It was about eight o’clock in the morning when we 





and spray as he went by. Had he fallen into the 
dory, we should have been swamped in a moment. 

Already the boat was leaking badly. Ferm threw 
out water with one of the paddles as fast as he could. 
Suddenly two of the creatures stopped short in pass- 
ing and came up beneath the boat, played round it for 
some moments, till, as if seized with sudden panic, 
they, too, darted away at a single powerful stroke of 
their broad tails. 

The dory was leaking badly, and the prospect of 
our reaching the south coast now looked poor enough; 
nor did we even dare to turn back towards the nearer 
Anticosti shore, lest some of the rushing monsters 
should strike the side of the boat and stave it. 

Away in the south-west, a sail was in sight, but 
whether heading towards us, or on some other course, 
we could not make out. The plunging, roaring, blow- 
ing throng dashed past us still; and for an hour we 
saw no sign of diminution in their numbers. 

Veeze and I had never seen fish like these before, 
and we had not the least idea, then, what they were. 
Bnt I have since learned that they were, beyond 
doubt, the beluga borealis, or white whale of the Are- 
tic seas which Prof. Hinds, in his work on Labrador, 
speaks of as visiting the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in 
enormous schools, every year. 

At length the smoke of a steamer was made out, 
due west, as we thought. The steamer was soon | 
seen to be drawing nearer, and after a time we 
made out a large black steamship with a red and 
white belted funnel, heading directly down the gulf | 
towards us. Of course we were thrown into great 
excitement by this discovery, and we hoped that she 
would come near enough for us to hail her. 

“Oh, if she would only pick us up!” groaned Veeze; 
and as soon as she had come within a mile, we began 
to signal and shout, in English and French, Ferm 
yelling, ‘“‘ Vapeur-ho! Vapeur-ho!” in a most dole- 

ful tone. 
She came on rapidly. 











The smoke rolled up 
from her lofty funnel. 
We thought she did} 
not mean to pay the | 
least attention to us. | 
I could now see that | 
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got off. For an hour we had been sailing with a fair 
wind, and had made four or five miles, when Veeze, 
who was forward of the sail, suddenly called out to me 
to look at the water ahead; “See how white it is!” 
he exclaimed. 

Ferm stood up and looked for some moments. 

“Poisson!”? he muttered. “Baleine! Baleine 
| blanche 
We did not understand him, except the first word, 
| which we knew meant fish. 
| ‘What a tremendous school of fish that must be!” 
Veeze exclaimed. 

The nearer we came, the whiter the water looked to 
be. Soon we could see flashes and patches of foam. 

Ferm kept exclaiming, “ Baleine blanche!” and 
| said that we had better haul down the sail and keep 
| away; but we were already close up to the white 
water; and just then I saw what looked to be a broad, 
| white streak shoot along under and past us with 
amazing velocity, leaving a line of foam behind it. 
Hundreds of bubbles came up to the surface. Then 
another and another shot past; and then scores of 
them. 

The creatures seemed all to be going one way—up 
the gulf. There were thousands of them; and in a 
few moments we were in the very midst of them. 
The noise made by the passage of their bodies through 
the water was like the roar of a great waterfall. 
Here and there one shot out of the water, or skimmed 
along the surface like an arrow. They were ten, 
fifteen or twenty feet long. 

We had hardly time to see what they were and 
realize our danger, when one struck partly on the 
bow of the dory, whirling it violently around. So 
heavy was the shock, that we were nearly thrown 
into the water; and the bows were so sprung off the 
keel that the water began to come in badly. 

A moment later another grazed our stern, throw- 
|ing us round in that direction. Ferm cried out in 


ro 








great alarm. I hauled down the sail, not knowing | 


| wht else to do, and headed the boat around, in the 


We were scarcely headed into them, when one rose 


she was an ocean steamer, and guessed what proved 
to be the fact, that she was bound from Quebee for 
Liverpool. 

How gallantly she ploughed her way! Little cared 
she for white whales. Ah, how Ferm howled, “ Va- 
peur-ho !”’ and for that matter, so did Veeze and I. 
Suddenly, but not till she was abreast of us, the 
heavy throb of her screws stopped; and through a 
trumpet we heard a stentorian hail,— 

“Boat ahoy there! What do you want?” 
“We're sinking!” Veeze shouted. ‘These 
have staved our boat!” 

I was afraid they were going on, upon their course ; 
but immediately we saw that the vessel was coming 
round on a broad curve. With slow majesty she 
turned around towards us and moved up within a 
cable’s length. We pulled up to her side. 
was put down, and we climbed to her deck. 
But no very pleasant greeting awaited us. The 
gruff old captain was not in the best of humor, at 
having to stop to pick up three such ragamuffins. 

“What are you doing out here, and where did you 
come from?” was his rather savage salutation. 

I stated to him briefly who we were, how we came 
to be at Anticosti, and where we were heading for. 

“And you mean to tell me that you wintered on 
Anticosti, last winter? That’s a likely story!” 

“Believe it or not, we did!” said Veeze, indig- 
nantly. 

They looked at us pretty sharply, and asked a good 
many questions. Meantime the dory and the mer- 
maid, now her only passenger, drifted away astern. 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to take you to Liver- 
pool,”’ said the captain at length. “Maybe you can 
get home from there. Go forward below and get 
something to eat; for you are probably hungry—if 
you wintered on Anticosti,’ he added, at which Both 
officers and passengers, who had gathered around us, 
laughed heartily. 

I have little need to say that that first civilized 
meal on the steamer tasted good to us. We got some 
shears of the steward, and cut each other’s hair; for 
our hair was grown down over our shoulders. It was 
our long hair and generally mossy appearance that 
made the ship’s officers believe our story. 

That night the chief steward came to Veeze and me 


fish 





and bade us put on some caps and close black jackets 








The ladder | 


which he brought, and assist at waiting on the passent 
gers, at table and otherwise. 

We obeyed, and to make the conclusion of my story 
brief, gave such good satisfaction, that on the arrival 
of the steamer at Liverpool, we were hired to remain 
on the vessel, in the capacity of stewards, for the trip 
back to America. What we have been doing since, 
Veeze and I, is of no present consequence. 

Ferm was landed at Liverpool, and afterwards got 
passage back to St. John, N. F. When we last heard 
from him, a year ago, he was employed on one of the 
sealing steamers which go up “into the ice” off Labra- 
dor, every spring, in pursuit of the great seal herds 
that congregate there on the ice floes. 

E. W. WISWALL. 


or —- 


For the Companion. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON AT HOME. 


It is one hundred and fifty-three years since George 
Washington was born, on the 22d of February, 1732, 
and a little more than eighty-tive years since he died, 
a retired Virginia farmer, at Mount Vernon, on the 
ldth of December, 1799. As we approach the anni- 
versary of his birth, it will be pleasant to look 
at him not as a public man, but as he appeared 


| in ordinary occupations of his life at home, and as a 


Virginia planter. It is said that when at Mount Ver- 
non, it was his habit to rise before the dawn of day 
in the dark mornings of winter. He struck a light in 
his tinder-box and kindled his own fire when the 
morning was cold, and lighted also the tallow can- 
dies, made under Mrs. Washington’s superintend- 
ence. 

Contrary to the custom of the wealthy planters of 
Virginia, he dressed and shaved himself, except that 
a servant combed his hair and tied his queue. His 
shaving apparatus has been preserved to this day by 
the descendants of his step-son, Mr. Custis. 

As soon as he was dressed, he usually wrote some 
of his business correspondence, made entries in his 
diary, and wrote out directions for his overseers. 
Desk-work he disliked, but he performed it with care 
and exactness, 

This irksome labor done, he went tothe stable near 
the mansion house, and enjoyed along inspection of 
his horses, of which he was extremely fond. He 
usually had about twenty carriage and saddle horses 
in the home stable, beside fifty or sixty draught horses 
on the farms which composed his estate. A love of 
the horse was hereditary in the Washington family. 
His own mother, it is said, was as good a judge of a 
horse as any man in Virginia. 

Upon returning from the stable, Washington sat 
down to an old-fashioned Virginia breakfast, which 
consisted chiefly of the four h’s: hominy, ham, hoe- 
eake and honey, with a cup or two of tea or coffee. 
Ile was a good eater, but preferred honest, plain food; 
and almost everything he ate was produced on his 
own estate. 

Breakfast over, he entered upon the business of the 
day. Generally, in fine weather, his horse was ready 
saddled for him as soon as he had left the table, and on 
most days he had business which required attention 
at some distant farm. His estate consisted of three 
thousand two hundred and sixty acres, divided into 
five farms, each having its own overseer, its own 
barns, stables and negro quarter. Tis slaves usually 
numbered between four hundred and fifty and five 
hundred, who were like so many children in having 
to be clothed, fed, doctored, housed and directed by 
their master. 

Under Mrs. Washington’s own eye all their clothes 
were cut and made, and if sickness broke out in one 
of the quarters, it was the general himself who com- 
monly visited and prescribed for them, often giving 
them their medicine with his own hands. Sometimes, 
in periods of epidemic, he would spend many hours 
of the night in their huts. 

All good planters did so, and indeed we may justly 
boast that no slaves were ever so well cared for as 
those of the Southern States. That is not saying 
much, but so much we can say. 

We may imagine, therefore, that General Washing- 
ton had a great deal of hard riding to do when he was 
}athome. Mr. Custis, his adopted son, records that 
he rode about his farms unattended by a servant, 
although he often had to dismount to let down the 
bars. 

His morning ride on farm business averaged from 
twelve to fifteen miles; but he frequently stopped on 
the way, and did not usually return much before din- 
ner time, which was two o’clock. A gentleman once 
rode out in search of him, and asked Mr. Custis how 
he should know the general when he met him. The 
young man replied,-— 

“You will meet, sir, an old gentleman riding alone, 
in plain drab clothes, a broad-brimmed white hat, a 
hickory switch in his hand, and carrying an umbrella 
with a long staff, which is attached to his saddle-bow. 
That person, sir, is General Washington.” 

Mr. Custis explains that the general’s skin was ten- 
der, and he carried the umbrella as a protection 
against the sun. Upon the whole, he was an excel- 
lent farmer. To be sure he complained on one occa- 
sion that, although he had a hundred and one cows, 
he was obliged to buy butter for his own table. On 
the other hand, he produced such excellent wheat and 
put up his flour so carefully, that a barrel of flour 
bearing the brand of GEORGE WASHINGTON, MOUNT 
VERNON, was admitted into West India ports with- 
out inspection. 

Like Jefferson and Madison, and the other noble 
farmers of that period, he was very zealous in raising 
superior breeds of farm animals, a matter of great 
importance then, when the common breeds had be- 
come exceedingly degenerate. He tried the English 
sheep, the Berkshire pig, and horses bred from Arab 
stock. 

Perhaps he succeeded best with the mule. The 
King of Spain, knowing his tastes, gave him a small 
drove of very superior asses, and sent with them a 
man acquainted with the whole business of raising 
mules. A little later, the Marquis de Lafayette sent 
him a number of the same animals from Malta. Ina 
few years the mules of Mount Vernon became famous 
all over Virginia, and some of them were sold for 
two hundred dollars each, which was more than 
double the price at that time of a good working 
horse. 
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So you see this illustrious farmer had plenty to | a severe cold, coughed much during the early part 


occupy him during the morning hours. He loved 
farming and all its details. More than once he | 


of the night. 
‘When some time had elapsed,” he says, “the 


tried his hand at inventing better implements, and | door of my room was gently opened, and on draw- 


late in life he built the finest barn in Virginia. 


| ing my bed-curtains I beheld Washington himself, 


Soon after the crops were housed in the autumn, | standing at my bedside with a bowl of hot tea in 
the hunting season began and continued until the | his hand.” 


winter set in. General 
Washington was ex- 
ceedingly fond of 
hunting the fox, and 
paid great attention to 
the improvement of 
his pack of hounds. 
The names of some 
of his hounds have 
come down to us— 
Vulcan, Music, Rock- 
wood, Truelove, 





GENERAL 


WASHINGTON AT HOME. 
Sweetlips, Ringwood, Singer, Forester, and others. 
The master was out with the hounds about twice a 
week, and usually recorded in his diary, though 
with great brevity, the fortunes of the day. You 
may find in his diary a great many entries like the 
following : 

‘Went hunting after breakfast and found a fox 
at Muddy Hole, and killed her after a chase of 
better than two hours, and after treeing her twice, 
the last of which times she fell dead out of the 
tree, after being there several minutes apparently 
well.” 

This is not very elegant English, though the 
meaning is plain enough. He had endless trouble 
in getting his negroes to take proper care of his 
hunting horses and hounds. It is only once re- 
corded of him that he struck a negro with his own 
hand. On visiting his stable one morning, he ob- 
served that his favorite horse, which he had ridden 
hard the day before in hunting, had been allowed 
to stand all night ungroomed. He took a stirrup- 
strap and laid it vigorously across the shoulders 
of the man who had been gtilty of this cruel neg- 
lect. 

Dinner at Mount Vernon was generally at two; 
on ceremonious occasions, at three; and the gen- 
eral waited for no man beyond five minutes, which 
he allowed for the difference of watches. 

“My cook,” said he, “does not ask whether the 
guests have arrived, but whether the hour has.” 

He did not always dress for dinner. This we 
know because he owed his death to sitting down 
to the table in his wet clothes after a long morning 
ride. Usually, however, he did so, as every one 
should who fairly can. 

He liked all the good old Virginian dishes, par- 
ticularly Virginia hams, famous then as now. Mr. 
Custis records that on one occasion the ham did 
not appear at the dinner-table, and Mrs. Washing- 
ton, with some irritation, inquired the reason. The 
truth had to be told, which was, that the general’s 
favorite hound, Vulcan, had come into the kitchen 
while the ham was smoking in its dish, and car- 
ried it off into the woods in defiance of the whole | 
kitchen. The lady of the mansion did not relish the | 
incident, but the master and all his guests laughed 
heartily. 

The general liked to sit long at table, eating 
hickory nuts and talking over his farming, his 
fox-hunting and his early campaigns. 

His guests seldom succeeded in making him 
talk of the Revolutionary war, but nothing pleased 
him better than to relate incidents of the Braddock 
campaign, and of his early adventures as a sur- 
veyor and volunteer soldier. 

In the evenings, when there was no ball at 
Alexandria, he loved a quiet game of cards, but 
went to bed soon after the primitive hour of 
nine. 

We have two night anecdotes of his Mount Ver- 











non life. One guest, who slept in the room next 
to that of the general and his wife, separated from 
theirs only by a thin partition, reports that he 
overheard the lady giving her husband a curtain 
lecture, which he received in becoming silence, 
and, when it was over, gently remarked,— 

“And now good sleep to you, my dear.” 

Another equally pleasing story is related by 
Elkanah Watson, who was a guest at Mount Ver 
non after the war. Mr. Watson,avho had taken 















The modest young man was overwhelmed 

with confusion; but he drank the tea, and 

loved to tell the story to the end of his days. 

JAMES PARTON. 

THE INNER SIGHT. 

Shun passion, fold the hands of thrift, 

Sit still, and Truth is near; 

Suddenly it will uplift 

Your eyelids to the aes 

Wait a little, you shall see 

The portraiture of things to be. 


—Emerson. 
—— — +o 


GOOD ENGLISH. 


The school-boy who writes in his composition 
that “Excellence in any vocation is only attained 
by unremitting labor and perseverance,” thinks, 
no doubt, that he is much more skilled in the use 
of words than is the rough fellow who blurts out, 
“If you want to get on, work hard.” Which of 


| the two boys has the better command of Eng- 
| lish ? 


That is not a question that can be answered off- 
hand, for while the shorter sentence, composed of 
shorter words, states the same principle in more 
general and in stronger terms than are used in the 
“composition” sentence, we do not always wish to 
state general principles so broadly, or to state them 
so strongly. 

It is a fact that the words used by the young 
and the uneducated are, for the most part, of 
Anglo-Saxon, or as we usually say, of Saxon, 
origin. But this is only generally true, for many 
of the short, simple, direct words of the English 
language come from the Latin. The boy or girl 
who is acquiring an education, falls unconsciously 
into the habit of using long words derived from 
the Latin. 

When the raw period of youth has passed, the 
tendency among sensible people is to drop the 
earlier affectations, and to use words which express 
the thought, whatever may be the source from 
which those words came. It is as great a mistake 
to avoid the use of a word because it came from 
the Latin, as it is to seek out words simply by their 
length. One can write an exceedingly rough and 
disagreeably false style of English by using only 
Saxon derivatives. . 

The frame-work of every good English sentence 
must be Saxon words. Latin nouns, adjectives 
and verbs are indispensable to express nice shades 
of thought; but when a Saxon and a Latin word 
are equally good, the Saxon is to be preferred, and 
a short word rather than a long one. 

From the above sentence we have carefully 
omitted every word of Latin derivation that could 
be spared,—that is, unless we were to use several 
words instead of one; and there are left these Lat- 
in words: sentence, nouns, adjectives, verbs, in- 
dispensable, express, equally, preferred and long, 
—nine words out of fifty. Let us now put the 
same idea into other words. 

Every well-formed sentence of strong, nervous 
English is founded upon a Saxon basis. Latin 
supplies words to describe things, acts and traits, 


| which the accurate writer cannot spare. Saxon 


words are better, because more simple and in more 
common use, if they express the idea; and short 
words add to the force of the sentence. 

Here are fifty-six words. The idea is a little 
more developed than in the other sentence, as will 
be seen. The Latin words are these: formed, sen- 
tence, nervous, founded, basis, supplies, describe, 
acts, traits, accurate, spare, simple, common, use, 








express, idea, add, force, and sentence (repeated) 
—nineteen in all. 

In the first example there are sixty-nine sylla- 
bles and two hundred and twenty-one letters; in 
the second, eighty syllables and two hundred and 
sixty letters. If the second sentence had had the 
same average as the first, there would have been 
but eighty-seven syllables and two hundred and 
forty-seven letters. But the difference is not great. 

The truth is, English is a language made up of 
words drawn from many sources, and can be 
adapted to the need of the writer. If he wishes 
his style to be forcible, or musical, or precise, he 
chooses words accordingly. But no one is to be 
blamed for resorting to Latin words. There are 
certain ideas that cannot be expressed at all in 
words of Saxon derivation. 

For example, suppose one wishes to say that he 
had been holding an argument, or discussion, on a 


certain subject, what Saxon word could he use? | 


Onr sturdy ancestors had words for fights, brawls, 
and feuds, but they left us nothing in their lan- 
guage to describe the collision of minds. Their 
disputes were carried on with fists and clubs. 

The literary offence that is most to be avoided is 
affectation in writing. A style in which long Latin 
words abound, or one from which Latin derivatives 
are carefully expelled, is equally unnatural and 
labored. The writer who makes use of the words 
employed in ordinary speech, from whatever 
tongue its root came, goes nearest to the hearts 
and the minds of his readers. 


—~@—__—__ 
For the Companion. 


WINDSOR AND ETON. 


I watch the might of your historic stone, 
As one that stands regretful and apart, 
Windsor, whose glory of mediwval art 
For old dead tyrannies can ill atone! 
Even as I bide here, alien and alone, 
From bastion, court and stairway seems to start 
(Wrung in past years from many a bleeding heart!) 
The ghost of many a bleak, rebellious groan! 


But when I have crossed your Thames, that winds so 


clear, 
What charm of hones my spirit overwhelms 
To find sweet classic Eton’s calm domain! 
Nay, not in proud towers opposite, but here, 
In Brey candrangies, by scholastic elms, 
O England, your true kings first learned to reign! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Eton, England, September, 1884. 


~4>> 
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WARFARE BY DYNAMITE. 


On Saturday, January 24, three distinct ex- 
plosions of dynamite took place in London at 
nearly the same time. One tore up the floor and 
walls of the ancient Westminster Hall; a second 
played havoc with the interior of the House of 
Commons, and the third made ruin in the armory 
of the Tower of London. 

These attacks, by the agency of high and dead- 
ly explosives upon two of the oldest and most 
venerated of English edifices, were undoubtedly 
the result of a concerted and deliberate conspiracy ; 
nor has the world probably erred in attributing 
them to the work of Irish Fenians. 

They were only the sequel to many other more 
or less destructive acts of the same sort. Two 
months before a formidable attempt had been 
made to blow up London Bridge; and three weeks 


before a similar explosion occurred in the tun- | 
nel of the underground railway, near Euston | 


Square. 

It is a serious fact that the London police ap- 
pears to have been wholly bewildered by these 
mysterious and murderous attempts at destruc- 
tion; attempts which equal in barbarity and in 
disregard of innocent human life the wildest ex- 
cesses of South Sea savages. 

No one of the miscreants engaged in them has, 
up to the writing of this, been detected and proved 
to be guilty. Nor is there any proof that the dy- 
namite came, as some English papers charge, 
from the United States. 

The “‘dynamiter,” indeed, works his deadly pur- 
poses with peculiar advantages, which have been 
wanting to those who have heretofore sought to 
carry on revolutions by violence. 

He holds in his hands a weapon which is at once 
easily made, readily concealed, and in the highest 
degree destructive. It is said that the glass dyna- 
mite bomb which killed the Czar Alexander II. of 
Russia was only about the size of a goose’s egg. 
It might have been carried in the assassin’s vest 
pocket. 

A package of dynamite may be placed in any 
dark corner of a public building, its fuse may be 
lighted, and the criminal may get miles away by 
rail before the explosion which he has prepared 
takes place; while his dynamite may be manufac- 
tured quickly and securely in any cellar or gar- 
ret. 

It is these facts which make it hard even for the 
most stringent laws and the most vigilant police 
to hunt down the authors of these hideous and 
cowardly crimes. Science has given to bad men, 
in dynamite, a terrible power to wreak their wicked 
purposes upon the innocent. 

Congress has evinced a disposition to deal with 
the evil as far as the United States is concerned. 
It is probable that no law can be wholly effec- 
tive in putting a stop to the making of dynamite 
in this country, and sending it abroad to be used 
in destruction of life and property. But so far 
as our law can reach such cases, it will probably 
be made strong enough to do so. 

Russian Nihilism attacks the persons who are 
the authors of imperial tyranny, or the agents by 
whom the government carries out its plans. But 


are sight-seers, innocent women, and children, 
who are no more responsible for the wrongs of Ire 
land than they are for an eclipse of the moon. 

It is impossible to see how such methods, which 
revolt and horrify all civilized people, can advance 
the Irish, or any other cause. There is no proba- 
bility that the English can be frightened by dyn- 
amite and havoc into conceding the demands of 
those who use such means. 

But whoever may be the instigators or the 
agents of these shocking deeds, they are crimes 
against humanity, which no provocation can ex- 
cuse. All right-minded persons must hope that 
every man or woman concerned in them may be 
detected and punished, as such aimless cruelties 
deserve. 

On the other hand, it would be grossly unjust 
to charge upon the whole Irish people the respon- 
sibility for barbarities which are, in all likelihood, 
the work of a few desperate, heartless, and cow- 
ardly conspirators. 

——— << o-—____ 
WHAT SHE DID NOT KNOW. 





A young girl of sixteen whois attending a schoo| 
in New York, where the requirements are no more 
severe than at other schools, lately made out a sched. 
ule of the hours of each day, and the use she made of 
them. The higher mathematics, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, music, dancing, painting, gymnastic exercises 
jand scientific lectures, filled every moment of thc 
working hours. In two years she will leave the school, 
and after a summer or two in Europe, her education 
will be “finished,” and she will be considered ready 
to take her place as wife and mother. 

A few weeks ago, the Board of Education in Phila- 
delphia advertised for teachers of sewing in the pub- 
lic schools. Over two hundred candidates presented 
themselves for examination, each with her yard ot 
soft muslin, scissors, needles, thread and thimble. 
The task set before them was, “A straight seam; a 
hem an inch in width, joining the thread twice dur- 
ing the sewing; two tucks; over-seaming; a wrist- 
band, with back-stitching and a sample of fine gath. 
ering; a buttonhole; a sample of neat patching; a 
bias fell.” 

In another school in Pennsylvania a lay figure is 
provided, and twice a week the girls are instructed 
by a professional nurse how to dress a burn and a 
cut; how to put on bandages, or prepare poultices, 
plasters and dressings of every kind; how to turn, 
lift and sponge a helpless patient in bed, or to manip- 
ulate a sprain; how to prepare and serve food for in- 
valids; in short, they are taught all the service which, 
in the care of the sick, falls to the part of the nurse, 
instead of the doctor, and which, in the large majori- 
ty of families, is rendered by anxious, affectionate, 
but ignorant and clumsy women, to the serious dis:ad- 
vantage of the patient. 

Now how much of this sewing and this skilled nurs- 
ing would our ‘thoroughly educated” young lady be 
competent to give when called upon? Nothing is 
more certain than that some time she will be called 
to render just such homely service. Greek and the 
higher mathematics are good things in their way, 
but the necessity for their use does not always come 
into a wife’s and mother’s life. But torn little gar- 
ments do come, and pain and sickness, when a wom- 
an’s hand should be skilled as well as tender, if it 
would help and comfort. 

Let us, in the education of our daughters, pay all 
the tithes of mint and cumin which fashion demands, 
but let us noi forget the weightier matters of life. 





“POOR MISS JENNY.” 


For many years a little old woman known as “Miss 
Jenny” was a familiar figure in the courts and offices 
cf one of our large cities. After Dickens’ novel of 
Bleak House appeared, somebody asserted that he 
had seen her here and had sketched her as “Miss 
Flite.’ Whether this was true or not, the name 
clung to her, and her own was almost forgotten. 

She believed herself to be the heir to an enormous 
estate in Germany, and haunted the courts inces- 
santly with her papers and proofs. She was a harm- 
less, gentle little creature, and everybody was kind to 
her. The crier found her a quiet seat, and promised 
to summon her “‘when her case was called;” young 
| conveyancers to humor her drew up voluminous doc- 
|}uments which she added to her bundles; the judge 
| assured her she should have justice, and slipped a coin 
| into her hand. For many years she was supported by 
the charity of the officials and lawyers, the more will- 
ingly as she was always clean and womanly even in 
her rags. 

As soon as court opened, her spry, bird-like little 
figure was seen climbing to her accustomed seat, 
where she remained all day, waiting for her case to 
be called. When her last illness came she was taken 
to a hospital, and was busy to the last hour in ex- 
plaining her claims to the good sisters of charity. 
She kept her papers in her hands. 

“The case might be called at any moment, and I 
must have them ready,” she said, feebly. An hour 
later they found her dead, still holding them in her 
arms. 

The case had been called. 

The poor little woman is a ludicrous figure enough, 
yet how many of us pass through life like her, think- 
jing of nothing but the search of position and for- 
tune? Some day we shall go where she has gone, and 
the fortune, or fame, or success will all be left, like 
her bundle of proofs, worthless as the dust upon our 
coffins. 

Can we afford to laugh at her? 


——__——$~9>—_—_—_—_— 
A SENATOR'S SPEECH. 


The debates in the Senate of the United States upon 
the dynamite resolution of Mr. Edmunds were inter- 
esting and able. Every member held in abhorrence 
the acts of the dynamiters, but every one also ad- 
mitted that the Irish people had been obliged to sub- 
mit to “the oppression that makes men mad.” 

There was a passage in the speech of Mr. Ingalls, 





the Fenian dynamiters choose to wreck buildings | of Kansas, which expressed a truth that all the world 
and public structures, and their human victims | should lay to heart. Every king, every legislator, 
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every judge, every man, and every - child should ac- 
cept it as a beacon to guide and to warn. 

“The lesson, sir,” said the Senator from Kansas, 
“which these occurrences teach is, that for nations, 
as for men, there is nothing so unprofitable as injus- 
tice. The thief robs himself. The murderer inflicts 
upon himself a deeper wound than that which slays 
his victim; and a nation or a State that imposes 
chains upon any portion of its citizens or subjects, 
places heavier manacles upon itself than those which 
bind its hapless victims. And those who deny the 
rights of mankind, or impair the prerogatives of free- 
dom anywhere, are taught by these occurrences that 
behind them, silent and tardy it may be, but inexora- 
ble and relentless, stands with uplifted hand, the 
menacing spectre of justice and of retribution.” 


——— 4p 
HUMORS OF WAR. 


It is one of the contrasts of war that, no matter 
how serious the surrounding circumstances, the brav- 
est of the soldiers will fire off their jokes. During a 
battle before Richmond, a regiment was ordered to 
charge a battery which was doing fearful execution. 
The colonel swung his sword and shouted,— 

“Men, we are ordered to take that battery, and we 
must do it!” 

“S-s-say, c-c-colonel,” stammered a_ sergeant, 
“‘w-wouldn’t it b-be a g-g-good p-p-plan to t-t-take up 
a e-c-collection and b-buy the pesky thing? I'll p-p-pay 
my share.” 

The men burst into peals of laughter, and it was 
with difficulty that the colonel could so control him- 
self as to shout, “Forward! march! charge!” and 
the funny sergeant was one of the first in the charge 
that followed. 

One day, during a furious cannonade, a solid shot 
tore a large hole in the ground near where aregiment 
of infantry were lying down. 

“Lightning never strikes twice in the same place!” 
shouted a soldier, as he sprang into the hole. Ina 
moment another shot, striking the ground a few feet 
in advance, covered him with dirt. 

“But it comes very near it!’ he added, as he scram. 
bled back to his place in the ranks. 

At Gettysburg, Gen. Lee stood on Seminary Ridge 
to watch the result of Pickett’s famous charge. A 
little to his left one of Longstreet’s veterans was lean- 
ing over the broken wheel of a gun carriage, chewing 
tobacco. As Lee saw the brave Virginians rise above 
the Federal breast-works, his face flushed with pride. 
A moment later he saw them swept back, and knew 
that the charge had failed. He turned pale, and the 
veteran, anxious to condole with his beloved chief, 
looked up into his face and drawled out,— 

“General, we've bit off more’n we can chaw! 

At the battle of Fredericksburg a Dutch colonel led 
a company of skirmishers, and captured a large brick 
house in which sharp-shooters had taken refuge. De- 
scribing the capture, he said: 

“T leads my men aroundt de corner, und orders dem 
to sharge dot ’ouse, but dey shust proke und rundt 
away like some scheep. 

“I formt dem againt, und said, ‘You tooks dot ’ouse.’ 
But dey rundts vonce more, like some scheep. 

“Vonce more T finds dem, und T say, ‘I plows out 
your brains ‘less you charge dot ’ouse!’ Und dey 
schust rundt oup dot street und into dot ’ouse like 


> 


fun, I dell you! 


"> 
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“IVE MOVED.” 

There was one man in Kentucky who was not sur- 
prised when Abraham Lincoln became President of 
the United States. That man was the Hon. Joshua | 
F. Speed, of Louisville. 

Many years before the election of 1860, Mr. Speed | 
kept a small store in Springfield, Ill., where he sold, | 
among other articles, calico, borse-collars, molasses, 
nails, hair-brushes, and quinine. He fitted up a room 
over the store, in which he and his clerk slept. 

The space around the stove inthe back of the store 
became a lounging-place for the young men of the 
village. Among these loungers, were two young law- 
yers, who usually chose a seat near to the sugar-bar- 
rel. Their names were Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
A. Douglas. 

One day, as Lincoln was sitting with his chair 
tilted back and his feet on the stove, he called out to 
the proprietor, “Speed, what is the price of a bed- 
stead, mattress, pillows, and bed-clothing?” 

In reply to the store-keeper’s expression of surprise, 
Lincoln said, “I think of fixing up a bed in my office, 
for I find that I must economize.”’ 

Mr. Speed figured up the cost, but said, “I have a 
better plan. My clerk has lost his health, and is going 
back to Kentucky, and [I would like to have you for a 
room-mate.”” 

Lincoln at once went up stairs, looked around the 
room, came down, walked over to his office, returned 
with a pair of large saddle-bags, carried them up to 
the room, came down again, resumed his seat, put 
hi+ feet on the stove, and said,— 

“Well, Speed, I’ve moved!” 

“He lived with me,” said Mr. Speed, in telling the 
story, “long enough for me to learn to admire and 
love him. From the day he was my room-mate I 
watched his course, feeling sure that he would not 
stop short of the White House, and I was not sur- 
prised when he reached it.”’ 


—_~@>— 


GEORGE ELIOT’S DOG. 


Every one who has had alarge acquaintance among 
dogs knows that some of them are more amiable and 
discriminating than certain specimens of that race 
of animals which boasts of belonging to the highest 
order of beings. Not afew dog-owners sympathize 
with the old clergyman who hoped, if he did not ex- 
pect, to meet in the other world the soul of the faith- 
ful horse which had carried him for forty years. 

Inthe New York Tribune a story is told of a dog, 





Which illustrates canine affection and forgiveness, | 


Briefly told, the anecdote is as follows: 

George Eliot, the novelist, owned a splendid bull- 
terrier, who once exhibited magnanimity almost be- 
yond human conception. Before he was given to the 
novelist, he was owned by a gentleman who had a 
little boy, full of mischief, even to the point of cruel- 
ty. 

Une day, when the gentleman had seycral friends 


startled them. Lifting the edge of the table-cloth, 
they saw the boy squatted on the carpet, in the act of 
slitting the dog’s ears with a pair of scissors. 

Out crept the bleeding, panting dog, followed by 
his tormentor, whose father seized him, and then and 
there would have whipped him but for the victim’s 
interference. 

Wagging his tail, the dog rose up, put his paws on 
the sobbing child’s shoulders, licked his face, and 
then, looking up into the angry father’s face, said 
plainly, in the canine deaf and dumb mode of speech,— 

“Don’t beat him! Please don’t! He knows no bet- 
ter, and—I love him!” 

The dog’s magnanimity saved the boy from a de- 
served flogging, for who could resist such a touching 
plea? 

—————~+o>—___—_——_. 
FORTY YEARS. 

It is not yet fifty years since Prof. Morse invented 
the electric telegraph, and it is less than forty-one 
years since the first line ever erected was opened for 
business between Baltimore and Washington. <A 
lady who is now residing in Missouri sends us an in- 
teresting account of her first sight of the telegraph 
instrument when it was a scientitic novelty, and was 
not in use for the actual transmission of messages 
| anywhere. Now there is probably enough telegraph 
line in use to girdle the earth at the equator forty 
times. This lady writes: 


As I see the day’s news from China, Egypt and Eu- 
rope, in the morning paper, I am reminded of a worn 
strip of paper in my desk which has long been a valu- 
able souvenir to me. It recalls a bright, wintry 
morning, forty years ago, when I was a student of the 
Female Academy at “Albany » N. Y., under Prof. 


to luncheon, a sharp cry of pain from under the table | 


COMPANION. 
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FRANK SIDDALL’S OPINION. 


Frank Siddall’s name has become a household word 
wherever purity in soap is prized, and washing-day is 
robbed of its old-fashioned terrors. By the introduction 
of the soap which bears his name, he has won a place in 
the grateful hearts of the women of America. The opin- 
ons of a man as shrewd and observant as Mr, Siddall is 
known to be, are well worthy of consideration in form- 
ing judgment on a matter into which he has examined. 

Whether in a throng of invited guests, as at his “Silver 
Wedding,” or in the quiet comfort of bis cozy home, it is 
pleasant to spend an evening with Mr. Siddall. Desiring 
to learn his views concerning an important question of 
health, one of our editors passed an hour with him and 
his family. To look at Mr. and Mrs, Siddall and their 
son, nobody would suppose that they had ever been inva- 
lids. Yet they have, and all three of them owe their pres- 
ent health to— 

Well, let them tell the story, 

“No,” said Mr, Siddall, “you would hardly think my 
wife an invalid. Certainly she has not an emaciated or 
feeble appearance. But some time ago, there appeared 
on her side something which seemed to be a tumor. Two 
of her relatives had died of cancer, and she feared she 
was to be a victim of that terrible malady. The tumor, 
or whatever it was, increased in size and painfulness, 
The chafing of the dress against it was a continual re- 
minder of its presence, as well as a constant irritation. 
We feared the necessity of the surgeon’s knife as a last 
resort. 

“But we tried another method. I had long known of 
Compound Oxygen, It had never made any impression 
on my mind until, after a good deal of disbelief, I had 
tried it for my sick headaches. With close application 
to a largely increasing business which took my whole 
time and thought, I had become a martyr to this distress- 
ing complaint, It seemed strange that such an invisible 
agent as the gas which is inhaled through a tube could 
make its impress on that condition of the system which 








Alonzo Crittenden. 

The young ladies had assembled for the customary | 
devotional exercises, and were surprised to see a rude 
wooden platform occupying the place of the profess- 
or’s table. An odd-looking instrument stood upon 
the bench, and behind it sat a bright, restless little 
man with curly black hair, whose presence we in- | 
stantly connected with that of the machine. 

At the close of the exercises, Prof. Crittenden 
stepped forward and said, ‘Young ladies, I have the 
pleasure to exhibit to you an instrument which, if it | 
sroves successful, will revolutionize many important 
interests of the world. It is called the Electric Tele- 
graph, and is intended to transmit messages instantly. 
The inventor, Prof. Morse, who is here “for the pur- | 
pose of exhibiting the instrument to the legislature, 
will now kindly explain its working to you.” 

How kind and patient he was, and how much we 
enjoyed crowding around at his request, and telling 
him our names to be telegraphed from one end of the 
bench to the other. 

When he gave us the little slips containing them 
we thought them nice for curiosities, but we little 
realized how vast a power that pleasant little man 
had prisoned in his invention, 

Forty years is but a short time in the history of our 
busy nation, but it has scattered that grou 
until I wonder if another of these memorial s Mies could | 
be found, or if there is any other person who recalls 
the episode. 





| 
| 
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GOT THROUGH IT NICELY. 


Young ladies in America need have no fear of be- 





afterwards—and they can be thankful for being saved 
the trials that royalty brings. Fancy the shattering 
of sentiment it must cost a girl who has made up her 
mind to marry, to be obliged to go alone before a | 
crowd of men, and tell them of it, and the favored 
young “nan’s name. Queen Victoria, however, got | 
through that kind of ordeal very nicely. 


In the lately published Croker Papers a pretty pict- 
ure is given of the scene in which Queen Victoria an- 
nounced to her e ighty-three Councillors her intention 
| of allying herself in marriage with Prince Albert. 

‘Her Majesty was handed in by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and, bowing to us all round, sat down, saying, 
‘Your Lords ships’ (we are all Lords at the Council 
Board) ‘will be seated.’ 

| and read her declaration. | 
“T cannot describe to you with what a mixture of | 
self-possession and feminine delicacy she read the pa- 
| per. Her voice, which is naturally beautiful, was 
| clear and untroubled, and her eye was bright and 
| calm, neither bold nor downeast, but firm and soft. 
| There was a blush on her cheek, which made her 
look both handsomer and more interesting, and cer- 
tainly she did look as handsome and as interesting as 
any young lady I ever saw.” 








She then unfolded a paper | 


——_—_———+or—_—_——_ 


TATTOOED. 


The singular practice of marking the skin indelibly 
with pictures and designs is very common among say- 
ages, but it has largely died out among civilized hu- 
man beings—except sailors. It is not altogether fool- 
ish recklessness which leads the sailor to submit to 
such marking, for, travelling all about the world as 
he does, his tattoo marks serve to identify him in 
any land. 





Not long ago a London tramp was arrested for 
drunkenness. He was found by a policeman ‘climb- 
ing a lamp-post to get a drink,” —certainly a singular 
place to find it. He was found, when searched, to be 
tattooed from his shoulders to his feet. The police 
thus deseribed his marks: 

Letter D and ship on breast, together with a house, 
pigeons, anchor and chain, haystack, fishes and 7 
a man driving a sheep, a pig, the Union Jack, the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers, an anchor, two inscrip- 








of girls | 


coming queens—before they are out of their teens, or | 


| 
| invalid, there was danger 
| him with the treatment. 

| him what it had done for his mother and myself. 


| regular, and his di 


produces sick headache, But it did. After taking the 
office treatment, [ found complete rest from brain wear- 
iness, and entire exemption from the nausea and the 


| harrowing pains which make up that very unpleasant 


combination known as sick headache. I became an en- 
tirely renovated man in my ability to attend to daily busi- 
| ness. I had also for along series of years suffered se- 
verely from constipation, The Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment completely removed this trouble, 

“So we concluded to try Compound Oxygen for Mrs. 
Siddall. Dr, Starkey, after a careful examination, pro- 
| nounced the abnormal growth to be something entirely 
different from cancer. This was a great relief, even if 
the growth could not be entirely removed, and it gave 
great confidence in Dr, Starkey, for some practitioners 
would have tried to make it out as aggravated and alarm- 
ing a case as possible, in order to magnify their skill in 
case a cure were nade. In even the short space of afew 
days the effect was perceptible. Compound Oxygen was 
doing its work on the blood, The poison in the circula- 
tion, or whatever it was that had caused the growth of 
the lump, was driven out of the system. Most of the 
hard growth was absorbed into the circulation, and thus 
carried away. The hardness departed. Something like 
the core of a boil came out, painlessly. Within four 
weeks from the time she began to take the Compound 
Oxygen, the lump was gone, and the flesh had healed 
and become as natural and healthy as that on any other 
part of the body, 

“Mrs. Siddall is now as able as ever to attend to her 
regular duties, Which she heartily enjoys. She is a won- 
| derfu! help to me in my extensive business, being at my 
office every day, transacting, with great efficiency, the 
| affairs of her department, which consist in the supervi- 
sion of the twenty lady clerks.” 

And how as to you son, Mr. Siddall ? 

“Well, he is now as hearty as need be; thanks to Com- 
pound Oxygen. His blood was impure. For years he 
was my cashier, with constant duty and heavy responsi- 
bility. It wore on him. His appetite was irregular and 
capricious. There were pimples and blotches on his 
face, indicative of the condition of his blood. There 
were Gark spots under his eyes, and his general state was 
such that although he was not laid up in bed as a chronic 

that he would be. We tried 
Compound Oxygen soon did for 
It re- 
newed his blood and gave him a heartier vitality. The 
pimples, blue spots, and other indications disappeared. 
His skin became soft and natural. His appetite became 
gestion, which of course had been im- 
paired, was restored to its proper condition.” 

Then, Mr. Siddall, you have no objection to be quoted 
as a believer, firm, thorough and constant, in Compound 
Oxygen. 

“Believer! Why I consider that in the discovery of 
Compound Oxygen, there has been given to the world 
something as valuable and as notable as Jenner gave it in 
the discovevy of vaccination! Believer! Why, see our 
family experience with it. Believer! Yes,so much so 











friends who need medical treatment to Drs, Starkey & 
Palen, and all that I have heard from are enthusiastic in 
their approval of it. Not a word of disappointment from 
any of them. Believer! Well, I have induced four of 
my clerks to take the treatment. There is Mr. Johnson, 
for instance. Come round to the office in the morning and 
see him. He had catarrh so badly that at night he had to 
take a handkerchief to bed with him, and to have a basin 
by the side of the bed, in which to expectorate during 
the hours when most people are asleep, and now, after 
but a few weeks’ treatment, he is almost entirely rid of 
this trouble. His ears were clogged with catarrh dis- 
charge. They are now entirely free from it. 

“And so I might tell you till morning of such cases, 
and others of similar importance and value. You can- 
not speak too highly of Compound Oxygen. You may 





tions, ‘‘Love me and leave me not” (Shakespeare), 
and a gravestone to “The memory of ai TI love,” a| 
Highland girl dancing, a Highl: ind soldier and anoth- | 
er soldier wearing a red coat, cross flags and bayonet, 
drum and sticks, a pile of shot, W. F., a gun, another 
| gun and crossed flags, crossed pipes, and sjug, and | 
glass; on the right arm an ensign, sailors, a ship, a | 
cross and a large fish, a sailor with crossed flags, and | 
| “Charlotte” in capital letters; on the left arm a po- | 
| liceman taking a man into custody, and Faith, Hope 
}and Charity; on the left leg a man; on the right leg 
a woman and a flag. | 


er 


“MARCHIONESS.” | 

It is dangerous to make classical allusions in a 

mixed company. At an agricultural dinner in Eng- 

land, a speaker, for want of something to say of inter- 

est to the farmers present, eulogized the most philo- 
sophic of the Roman emperors. 


| The well-dined guests listened with open mouths, 
| and the speaker, warming up as he proceeded with his 
ill-timed discourse, proposed a toast, to be drunk 
standing and in solemn silence, to the memory of | 
Marcus Aurelius. 

It was done, and when the company had resumed | 
their seats, one guest, anxious to maintain the social | 
etiquette, rose and said: 

| As the ‘marquis,’ though unknown to most of us, 
| has been so well received, I have great pleasure in 


proposing the health of his estimable lady, the mar- | 
\ 


chioness. 





give my opinion of it as strongly as you please.” 

The writer called to see Mr. Johnson and found him at 
his post, not only free from catarrhal annoyance, but 
grateful for it, and enthusiastic in his praises of Com- 
pound Oxygen. 

And now, if any one wishes to know all about this 
wonderful Compound Oxygen, let him write to Drs, 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, and they 
will send him an interesting little book in which its dis- 
covery, nature and action are fully described. It also 
contains a large record of remarkable cures which have 
been made during the last twelve or thirteen years in all 
forms of chronic ailment. (Ade. 


| MARK TWAIN'S NEW W WORK. 


“Aéventues of Huckleberry Finn,” 


(Tom Sawyer’s Comrade.) 


APPEARS FEBRUARY 18th, 


Prospectuses now ready. 


Fine Heliotype of the au- 





thor in each book. 


‘AGENTS WANTED. SPLENDID TERMS! 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & C0,, Publishers, 
_658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 








PRANG’S VALENTINES 


AND 
VALENTINE SATIN ART PRINTS 
ON NEW AND ELEGANT MOUNTS, 


PRANC’S 
FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 
25 CENTS A SHEET. 


PRANC’S 
ARMS OF ALL NATIONS, 
25 CENTS A SHEET. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





ONCE MORE! 
s 
ONE MORE CHANCE! 
N the COMPANION Premium List, on the last white 
page, is a beautiful cut of the new book—GASKELL’s 
GUIDE. This is acomplete guide to Writing, Pen-Flour- 
ishing, Lettering, Letter-Writing, ete., ete. It shows 
how to acquire ski in rapid business writing; how to 
cut birds, eagles, swans, antelopes, lions, ete., ete., with 
the pen; how to do all kinds of faney pen-lettering, 
blackboard writing and pen-drawing; what to write in 
autograph albums; how to make inks of all kinds and 
colors, ete., ete. 
It contains more than 300 plates of penmanship, chap- 
ter-heads, portraits, ete., which cost us one thousand 


four hundred and eighty dollars. The book is a royal 
quarto, substantially bound in crimson boards, with 
leather back. 


The price is TWO DOLLARS, and it cannot be 
purchased anywhere in the world for less, 

We offered last month to send a copy sree to every 
reader of the YOUTH’s COMPANION who would mail us 
ONE DOLLAR for the Penman’s Gazette one year, 
We are anxious to run the subseription list of this paper 
up to a hundred thousand, and to do this we are giving 
this book free, as a premium to all who subscribe now, 
The postage on the book is eleven cents, which we pay. 
We also pay the postage on the Gazette for the year. 
The Gazette is a monthly, eight-page illustrated paper. 
We have invested thousands of dollars in preparing a 
large edition of the book to send out during the next two 
weeks. When you receive the book show it to your 
friends, and send us aclub. We will pay you well. The 
new and revised edition, with new plates, is now ready. 
Address G. A, GASKELL, Publisher Penman’s Ga- 
zette, Box 1534, New York City. 











that I never lose an opportunity to send those of my | 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 





ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
A Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 









CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly y gaye Ttch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulsers and Sores, and restores the Hair, 


CUTICURA SOAP, an e xquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensabie 
i. treating Skin I —— Ss, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 


Yhapped and Oily 8 
Sol oyenie. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared_by the PoTTER DRuG 


AND CHEMICAL CoO., BOSTON, MASS, 
t#™~ Send for “How To CuRE SKIN DISEASES.” 
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For the Companion. 
KING HUMBERT. 


“My sole ambition will be to deserve the love of my 
people.”—Humbert, 1878. 
I. 
Hard by the yeliow Tiber 
The white-walled palace stands, 
There once a prince stood lifting 
crown, with youthful hands. 
The jewels of Italia 
Blazed from its golden ring, 
And loud the people shouted, 
“The CROWN, the CROWN is king!” 
Il. 
The prince’s robe was purple, 
Its signia was gold, 
Gift of his royal father, 
And gifts of kings of old. 
And as their ancient splendor 
The jewels o'er it fling, 
The courtiers cry in triumph, 
“The PURPLE still is King!” 
Ill. 
Upon his coal-black charger 
he new crowned King rides forth: 
With pride the millions greet him, 
From East and West and North; 
His sword, unsheathed, is gleaming 
Bright as the eagle’s wing; 
And kneeling crowds are saying, 
“The SWORD, the Sworp is King!” 
IV. 
Fair halls of the Quirinal! 
There humble suppliants bend, 
And ask the royal favor 
The people to attend, 
The King bends to the people, 
Who grateful tributes bring, 
And say with tears of gladness, 
“The royal WorD is King!” 


Now through Italia’s borders, 
The Plague’s dark shadow glides, 
The white horse and the phantom, 
For Death is he who rides, 
The royal hand is open, 
The gold doors open swing, 
The Genoese are shouting, 
“The royal ILAND Is King!” 
vi. 
Cerulean skies of Naples, 
By the Vesuvian sea! 
The sick and dying city 
Uplifts its eyes to thee, 
The King comes down, in pity, 
His help and hope to bring, 
And white lips say, reviving, 
“The HEART, the HEART is King!” 
Vil. 
All glory to Etalia! 
Let music fill the 
For war-scarred ¢ 







ir! 
ribaldi, 
For Margherita fair! 
And glory to King Humbert, 

His fame, Hatia, sing! 
He reigneth for the people, 

And LOVE has crownéd King. 
8. J. DOUGLASS. 


+o 
For the Companion, 
“SUPREMELY HAPPY.” 


It is rare to find an old man whose life has been 
passed in mental labor and intellectual conflicts, 
who does not begin to die at the top. Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst lived until he was ninety-two 
and then died without passing through the dimness 
of old age. 

“T tell you what, Lyndhurst,” said Lord Brough- 
am tothe chancellor, one day when he was old 
and feeble in body, “I wish I could make an ex- 
change with you. [would give you some of my 
walking power, and you should give me some of 
your brains.” 

During his active life he had been so absorbed 
in professional and political work, that he rarely 
had opportunity to meditate on religious things 
and the relations of this life tothe future. But 
he redeemed the time, when physical weakness 
forced him into the retirement of his home. 

His mind was skeptical, and towards the relig- 
ious questions of his day his position had been 
that of an indifferent spectator. But he now bent 
his powerful intellect upon the one question: Has 
God revealed Himself in Jesus Christ ? 

He approached the question as he had been used 
to search for truth in his judicial work. He ex- 
amined the evidence for the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, and when he had satisfied him- 
self that they contained the word of God, he 
searched them that he might more fully apprehend 
what they taught. The search ended by his bowing 
with brain and heart before the Son who revealed 
the Father. 

The effect was apparent to his family and friends. 
He had been noted for his kind and genial spirit, 
but now they experienced an overflow of constant 
and thoughtful tenderness, imbibed from the teach- 
ings and spirit of Him whom he now called his 
lord and king, and to whom he had given his un. 
reserved allegiance. 

A cataract in both eyes threatened him with 
blindness. He prepared for the calamity with calm- 
ness, and employed much time in getting by heart 
the daily services of the Prayer Book, and the 
greater part of the Psalms. One morning, his eld- 
er daughter’s companion suddenly entered the 
aged man’s room. He was seated in an easy 
chair, while before him stood his youngest daugh- 
ter, eight years old, with an open prayer-book in 


her small hands, hearing her father repeat the 
prayers, and now and then prompting and correct- 
ing him. So absorbed was he in saying the pray- 
ers that he did not notice the lady’s entrance, and 
said, with a 


when conscious of her presence 
smile,— 


“T like no one but my little girl to hear me say 


When the last moment came, his mind was clear 
and self-possessed. He seemed to the loved ones 
gathered at his bedside to be absorbed in the con- 
templation of the new world he was about to en- 
ter. 
“Are you happy ?”’ asked his daughter. 
“Happy? Yes, happy!” came the feeble but 
distinct answer. 
Then rousing himself, he added, in a clear, strong 
voice, “Supremely happy!” and passed gently 
away. 

rr. 


COMPASS PLANTS, 


Growing abundantly on the prairies of Illinois and 
other Western States is a plant which for many years 
has attracted the attention of observers from its strik- 
ing habit of holding its large lower leaves upright, 
with the edges pointing north and south. So strange 
has this peculiarity appeared that the early records 
of travellers concerning the plant were for many 
years discredited by scientists. Abundant observa- 
tions have now confirmed those records, and, more- 
over, some of our more familiar plants have been 
found to exhibit this polarity. 


The early hunters and explorers in the West noticed 
the peculiar characteristic of the Si/phium or rosin- 
weed, as it is often called, but it was not till 1842 that 
any record was made of it. In that year Major Al- 
vord, of the United States Army, wrote an article 
in which he said, that so truly did the edges of the 
leaves point north and south that travellers were en- 
abled to guide themselves by them. 

In 1843 he made further statements to the same 
effect. So incredulous was the public mind upon the 
subject, that six years later he reiterated his state- 
ments before a body of scientists in Cambridge, and 
adduced the testimony of his brother officers in proof 
of his assertions. Other testimony began to come in 
from Michigan and the West, until all became con- 
vinced of the existence of a veritable plant compass 
on the pathless prairies. Longfellow, in his Evange- 
line, sang the wonders of the compass plant, making 
the error, however, of calling a very robust plant a 
delicate one: 


“Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head from the 
meadow, 

See how the leaves all point to the north as true as the 
magnet; 

It is the compare plant that the finger of God has sus- 
vender 

Here on its fragile stalk to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the des- 

ert.” 


When the existence of the compass plant was fully 
established, men began to speculate upon the reasons 
why the leaves should stand perpendicularly with 
their faces to the east and the west and their edges to 
the north and the south. 

Major Alvord thought that the leaves contained 
enough iron to render them magnetic, but a chemical 
analysis disproved this supposition. He then thought 
that the great amount of resin which the leaves con- 
tain render them susceptible to the electric currents 
which appear to pass longitudinally over the earth. 
As resin is not a conductor of electricity, this supposi- 
tion became insufficient also. 

Dr. Asa Gray, of Cambridge, finally suggested the 
true explanation. Itis this; that both sides of the 
leaf are similarly constructed, and both equally sensi- 
tive to light; both sides would therefore make an 
equal struggle for sunlight, causing the leaf-blade to 
twist upon its stalk until it becomes perpendicular, 
exposing one side as much as the other. Subsequent 


| microscopical examinations have proved that both 


sides are thus constructed in the same manner, and 
that Dr. Gray’s is the true explanation. 

The compass plant is one of the great order of Com- 
posite, which includes the asters, the sunflowers, the 
dandei:on, the thistles, and many others. The flower 
might be called a large yellow daisy, two inches in 
diameter. The stout flower-stalks rise as high as a 
man’s head. The large and peculiarly cut leaves 
which are borne on long stalks from the root are the 
ones which constitute the compass. In dark as well 
as in bright weather these leaves assume their pecu- 
liar position. The leaves along the stem, which are 
small and raised well into the light, do not exhibit 
marked polarity. 

Along the streets of most Northern cities, and as 
far west as Illinois, an introduced “wild lettuce” 
grows, and this plant is also a compass. The leaves 
along the stem show strong polarity. Last summer 
it was discovered that the common garden lettuce is 
a compass. 
leaves along the sts 


k or stem will be seen to point 
north and south. 


cultivation. 
——$——$<+99>—__—_—_— 


HELD THE FORT. 
An adventure with hostile Indians, seldom sur. 


Pierre au Calumet, on Lake Athabasca. One day 


Factory, and the other men employed in the statior 
were playing lacrosse upon the ice, this man, with a1 


left in the fort. 
Just then forty Chippewa “braves,” who had pre 
tended to have furs to sell, but who had really beer 


fort and poured inside the stockade. 


when they rushed against it, showing plainly thei 
unfriendly purpose. 


admit the chief alone, with the furs. 
lates what followed: 


the chief came in to make a dash and fasten the oute 
ate. I then opened the door. McTaggart slipped out 


a blow I aimed at 
tened the door and threw it outside. 


1is bloody tomahawk. 
savage with a frightful yell staggered through th 
about him. 

burst into the fort. 
would find and kill me. 


plunder and whiskey than they were for vengeance. 


crowd began to help themselves to the contents. 


of sight behind the empty barrels, to await events. 





my lesson.” 





whiskey, were very ludicrous; but you may be sure 
kept my laughter to myself. 





If the — is allowed to go to seed, the 


In this case, however, the peculiar- 
ity is not so well-marked as in the others, owing, 
probably, to the modification of the plant by long 


passed in critical peril and exciting situation, was 
that of a French Canadian some years ago, at Fort 


when the chief trader was absent on a visit to York 


Irishman named McTaggart, were the only persons 


watching an opportunity to plunder, came up to the 
Pierre, the 
Frenchman, had barely time to bar the main door 


A parley with the chief, through 
a small slide-trap, resulted in the withdrawal of the 
Indians outside the stockade, and an agreement to 
Pierre thus re- 


I instructed my man, McTaggart, to watch when 
the Indians were well out of the yard, and when 


nut had not made one step when the chief struck him 
with his tomahawk, killing him instantly. The savage 
then darted oe the half-open door, and parrying 

tim, he seized the bar which fas- 


helplessly intoxicated except one big fellow who 
seemed to have a stronger head than the rest. 

I now felt that with my pistol in my hand, I could 
fight at least on equal terms, if a fight was necessary; 
ut the rascal precipitated matters by turning over 
the cask of whiskey while climbing to reach some 
plunder that he wanted on an upper shelf. In doing 
this a live coal was jarred out of the stove into the 
liquor on the floor, and the room was immediately in 
flames. The Indian who had caused the catastrophe 
sprang towards the door, but my pistol ended his 
career. 

The whiskey was soon consumed, as there was but 
little left, and the fire was put out without doing large 
amage, but many of the drunken savages © 1 the floor 
were fatally burned. When the men came back from 
the lake and found so many dead Indian:, and saw 
the general ruin, they were amazed, and supposed I 
deserved all the credit of the capture of the assailants, 
etc., when it was merely an accident that had accom- 
plished it. 

The effect on the thieving Chippewas was most 
wholesome, for the survivors of the fort adventure 
told their tribe a terrible story of the Pale-faces’ “bi 
medicine,” and the sort of punishment they wreake 
upon Indians who robbed them.—The Three Trap- 
pers. 





For the Companion. 


THE WIDOW O’SHANE’S RINT. 


Whist, there! Mary Murphy, doan think me insane, 
But I’m dyin’ ter tell ye of Widder O’Shane; 

She as lives in the attic nixt mine, doan ye know, 

An’ does the foine washin’ fer ould Misther Schnow. 
Wid niver a chick nor a child ter track in, 

Her kitchen is always as nate as a pin; 

An’ her cap an’ her apron is always that clane— 

Och, a moighty foine gurrul is the Widder O’Shane. 
An’ wud ye belave me, on Sathurday night 

We heard a rough stip comin’ over our flight; 

An’ Mike, me ould man, he jist hollered to me, 

“Look out av the door an’ see who it moight be.” 

An’ I looked, Mary Murphy, an’ save me if there 
Wusn’t Thomas Mahone on the uppermost stair, 
(He’s the landlord: ye’re seen him yerself, wid a cane ;) 
An’ he knocked on the door of the Widder O’Shane. 
An’ I whispered to Michael, “Now what can it mane 
That his worship is calling on Widder O’Shane ?” 
(Rint day comes a Friday wid us, doan ye see, 

So I knew that it wusn’t collictin’ he'd be.) 

“It must be she owes him some money fer rint, 
Though the neighbors do say that she pays to the cint. 
You take care of the baby, Michael Brady,” says I, 
“An’ Pil pape through the keyhole, I will, if I die.” 
The houly saints bliss me! what shudn’t I see 

But the Widder O’Shane sittin’ pourin’ the tea; 

An’ the landlord wus there—Misther Thomas Mahone— 
A-sittin’ one side ov the table alone. 

An’ he looked at the Widder O’Shane, an’ sez he, 

“It’s a privilege great that ye offer ter me; 

Fer I’ve not sat Sewn by a woman’s side 

Since I sat by her that [ once called me bride. 

“An’ is it ye’re poor now, Widder O’Shane? 

Ye’re a dacent woman, tidy an’ clane; 

An’ we're both av us here tn the world alone— 

Wud ye think of unitin’ wid Thomas Mahone?” 

Then the Widder O’Shane put the tea-kettle down, 
An’ she sez, ““Misther Thomas, yer name is a crown; 

I take it most gladly”—an’ then me ould man 
Hollered, “Bridget, cum in here quick as yer can.” 

So then, Mary Murphy. I riz off that floor, 

An’ run into me attic an’ bolted the door: 

n’ I sez to me Michael, “Now isn’t it mane? 

She'll have no rint to pay, will that Widder O'Shane.” 


FEBRUARY 22d. 


Washington’s birthday will this year be celebrated 
in Washington by the dedication of a monument 
higher than that of Bunker Hill—the highest ever 
erected by human hands. The last of the old school 
of Boston orators, Mr. Winthrop, has prepared the 
address to be read on the occasion, a fitting and elo- 
quent tribute to the model character of modern his- 
tory. The day will be celebrated by schools. It re- 
calls a celebration of the past, when, under the shad- 
ow of Bunker Hill monument, Webster paid the 
tribute of his genius to the man who was “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” 
School-boys this year cannot make use of extracts 
from Mr. Winthrop’s address in their declamations 
for the birthday of Washington. They may like to 
recall Mr. Webster’s grand thoughts, and we give be- 
low an extract from the Bunker Hill oration: 


America has furnished to the world the character 
of Washington! And if our American institutions 
had done nothing else, that alone would have entitled 
them to the respect of mankind. 

Washington is all our own! The enthusiastic ven 
eration and regard in which the Se of the United 
States hold him, prove them to be worthy of such a 
countryman; while his reputation abroad reflects the 
highest honor on_his country and its institutions. I 
would cheerfully put the question to-day to the intel- 
ligence of Europe, and the world, what character of 
the century, upon the whole, stands out in the relief of 
history, most pure, most respectable, most sublime; 
and I doubt not, that, by a suffrage approaching to 
1} unanimity, the answer would be, Washington. 
1 Born upon our soil,—of parents also born upon it, 
—never for a moment having had a sight of the old 
world,—instructed, according to the modes of his 
times, only in the spare, plain, but wholesome ele- 
-| mentary Knowledge, which our institutions provide 
, | for the children of the people,—growing up beneath, 
and penetrated by, the genuine influences of Ameri- 
can society,—growing up amidst our expanding, but 
not luxurious, civilization,—partaking in our great 
destiny of labor, our long contest with unreclaimed 
nature and uncivilized man, our agony of glory, the 
war of independence,—our great victory of peace, 


’ 


r 


the Constitution, —he is all,—all our own! 
crowded and glorious life,— 


“Where multitudes of virtues passed along, 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, 
Contending to be seen, then making room 

For greater multitudes that were to come ;” 


that life was the life of an American citizen. 
r I claim him for America. 


That 


transcendent name for courage and for consolation. 


the formation of the Union and the establishment of 


In all the perils, in every 
»| darkened moment of the State, in the midst of the 
reproaches and misgivings of friends—I turn to that 


«Tis not a cough that I have, ma’am,” soplied Pat. 


sey; “saving your presence, ’tisa fly that has gon 
wesht in my stomach.” 
This last expression needs elucidation. The Ker 


ryman has practically only two points to his compass, 
wesht and esht, and for once that you hear the latter. 
you will hear the former twenty times. In fact, it i; 
used in the widest sense. 
“Push wesht” means simply “move on a bit;” and 
the latitude with which this word is used may best be 
illustrated by a further anecdote. 

This same lady, when stopping with her husband 
ata fishing inn in South Kerry, was sorely tried by 
the dirtiness of a small protége of hers. At last, ii; 
response to her repeated requests, he went so far as 
to wash his face. 

“But why didn’t you wash your neck, Johnny?” 
“Och, ma’am, ’tis too far wesht entirely.” 


——__+or-- —— 


MORTIFIED. 


“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow,” 
is an apt expression of a truth that it is well to re- 
member. Genuine good-manners are not confined to 
polite society, or to the people who command respect 
because of their characters or their social positions. 
The lack of genuine politeness brought one young 
man into an embarrassing position, very much to his 
mortification, the circumstances of which are given 
in an exchange. Mr. Roberts, a Bishop of the Metli- 
odist church, was once returning to his home after 
having presided at a General Conference. Having to 
stop at a town over night, he applied at the house of 
a Methodist family to which he had been recommend. 
ed for entertainment. He was plainly attired, and 
dusty and weary. 


The family, taking him to be a rustic traveller, per- 
mitted him to put up and feed his horse, and take a 
seat in the sitting-room. Supper was over, and no 
one took the trouble to inquire if he had taken any 
on the way. ‘ 
The Methodist preacher of the circuit was stopping 
at the same house. He was young, frivolous and fop- 
pish, and spent the evening in gay conversation with 
the daughters of the family. The good Methodist 
Bishop, after sitting a long time without any atten- 
tion having been paid him, respectfully requested to 
be shown to bed. 

At alater hour the family retired, and the young 
reacher was sent to share the same room with the 
Bishop. 

“Well, old man,” said he, as he got into bed, “are 
you asleep yet?” 

“T am not, sir,” replied the Bishop. 

“Where have you come from?” 

“From east of the mountains.” 

“From east of the mountains, aye, what place?” 
queried the young minister. 

“Baltimore, sir.” 

“Baltimore, aye, the seat of our General Confer. 
ence. Did you hear anything about it? We expect 
a very distinguished personage to stop here on his 
way home—Bishop Roberts.” 

; rs sir,” replied the Bishop; “it ended before I 
eft. 

“Did you ever see Bishop Roberts?” 

“Yes, sir, often. We left Baltimore together.” 

“ You left Baltimore in company with Bishop Rob- 
erts?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘‘What’s your name?” 

“Roberts, sir,” replied the Bishop. 

‘Roberts! Roberts! Excuse me, sir; are you re- 
lated to the Bishop?” 

“They usually call me Bishop Roberts, sir,” re- 
sponded the head of the Methodist church, modestly. 
“Bishop Roberts! Bishop Roberts! are you Bishop 
Roberts, sir?”’ exclaimed the astonished young preach 
er, starting up and trembling with agitation. 
Embarrassed and confounded, he implored the great 
Bishop’s forgiveness, and insisted upon calling up the 
entire family, that such attention should be given the 
good man as his needs and his character demanded. 


————— 
“VERY HUNGRY.” 


Sharp, unscrupulous tradesmen are found among 
the placid, meek-faced Chinamen as well as among 
the more highly civilized and obtrusive brethren of 
other nations. A correspondent gives the following 
illustration of this fact. He was sitting with some 
brother-officers of the United States ship Dash, in 
front of the English hotel in Batavia, Java, and was 
approached by a forlorn-looking Chinaman, who had 
a sword-cane in his hand. 


‘‘Want buy?” said he, bowing profoundly to the 
roup. The others paid no attention to him, but I, 
eing somewhat inexperienced in the ways of the 
“childlike and bland,” took pity on him, and asked 
his price. 

“Six dollah,” said he. 

“Six dollars!” I exclaimed. “That is too much.” 

“Velly fine sword-cane. Chinaman velly hungly,” 
whined he, plaintively. ‘Melican help hungly man 
allee time. Five dollah, sah?” 

“No,” said I. ‘Five dollars is too much.” 

“Four dollah; little, little four dollah!” persisted 
the miserable-looking object. 

Still I was firm in my belief that I could buy a 
sword-cane for much less, if I really needed one, and 
declared that I would not pay four dollars. 

“Tlee dollah? Two dollah? One dollah?” groaned 
the beggar. 

Then, as I shook my head in obedience to a stealthy 
wink from alicutenant, sitting near and watching the 
progress of the trade, the fellow began to cry, “No 
catchee chow-chow two, tlee day! Velly hungly! Die! 
No catchee chow-chow, die! Fifty cent?” 

I relented, and agreed to buy it for fifty cents. But 
an investigation of my purse showed nothing but 4 
ten-dollar gold-piece. 

“] can’t take it after all, unless one of these gentle- 
men can change this piece,” said I, regretfully. 

Imagine my amazement when, after one keen glance 
at my “eagle,” the Chinaman dived down his sleeves 
and brought out a double handful of silver, counted 
nine dollars and fifty cents out of the pile, took my 
gold-piece, handed me the cane, and turnec away 
with a placid smile and a bow, amid the shouts and 
laughter of my companions! 

The lieutenant then offered me his arm and took 
me to a neighboring shop, where there was « shelf 
full of sword-canes just like mine, for twenty-five 
cents apiece! 





To him who denies or doubts whether our fervid ~~ 


or 


I had by this time got hold of one of my pistols, and 
pulled it at him as he came towards me, flourishing 
The bullet took effect, for the 


doorway, where his cries soon gathered his band 


Before I could fasten the door, the whole gang had 
I sprang behind some casks and 
hid myself there, feeling, however, sure that they 
There can be no doubt about 

my fate, if the savages had not been more eager for 
As it was, one of them at once rushed to a cask of 
whiskey, the head of which he stove in with his 
hatchet, and with the greatest eagerness the whole 


That they would drink themselves drunk was now 
my only hope and opportunity, and I quietly kept out 


The idiotic abandon and general “cutting up” of the 
savages, as they came under the influence of the 


In an hour all were 


liberties can be combined with law, with order, with 
security of property; to him who denies that our in- 
stitutions are capable of producing exaltation of soul, 
and the passion for glory; to him who denies that we 
have contributed anything to the stock of great les- 
€ | sons and great examples—to all of these I reply by 
pointing to Washington. 


FIFTEEN YEARS HENCE. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle. Telegraph anticipates 
what is to happen in this age of electricity. The 
prophecy takes a humorous form, but although the 
language of the conversation may not be correctly 
set down, there is little doubt that practically the ex- 
pectations of our contemporary will be realized: 


In 1900 a little boy will run to the corner grocery, 
with a can in his hand, and say,— are ts 

“Mah wants a quart of your best electricity. “ll 

_—" your mah like that last?” the grocer wi 


ask. 
“All right.” ate 
“That’s Johnson’s. Johnson makes good ‘tricl- 
ty,” the grocer will remark, as he turns the little boy 
onaquart. ‘Wot’s your mah using it for to-day ¢ ch 
“She’s going to wash, and wants it to run the was? 
er and wringer.” t 
“There you are, my little man! Look out and don 
| spill it.’ And the grocer will give the little boy 4 
| bunch of raisins, 





es ee 
“SAVING YOUR PRESENCE.” 


There is a good deal of homely courtesy to be met 
with among the Irish peasantry in their dealings 
with “the quality,” as they call the gentry. Ifa 
peasant thinks an expression may shock the ears of 
the lady or gentleman with whom he is talking, he 
prefixes to it the apologetic phrase, ‘“‘saving your 
presence.”” 

A lady friend, seeing a fisherman with a violent fit 
of coughing, said to him, “If you’ll come up to the 


I | house, Patsey, I'll give you something that'll do your 
cough good,” 
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“Make one,” said mamma. “Now—no more 
for a week, my son, and then” 

Tony knew what that meant. It meant that at 
the end of the week he would be expected to tell 
mamma just how much he had done toward kill- 
ing Johnny Spratt with kindness. 

“T’m ’fraid it won’t be much,” he thought, with 
a little discontented pucker between hiseyes. “It'll 





| I—I’d look pretty,” he said, ‘a-taking your 
| money after I’ve—O Tony Walters! I won’t!” 

But the more he wouldn’t, the more Tony in- 
sisted. 

“Because it’s my birthday, well as George Wash- 
ington’s, you know,” he said, with a little laugh, 
“and I’d most as ’lieves stay to home with my 

mother. Come, Johnny!” 


67 


| clothes which their own boys had outgrown, and 
Willie’s mamma found another in the garret that 
was too small for him, but just right for Joe. 
Then three pairs of boots came from somewhere 
—just a little worn, perhaps, but whole and thick 
yet, andin each boot was a warm woollen stocking 
waiting for a cold little foot. On a chair near by 


lay three new pairs of home-knit mittens, and three 
And then Mr. Blake, who understood all about | thick caps that were nice if they were a little faded. 
it, said, “Come, Johnny, jump in!” and Johnny | 


il be pretty hard, I s’pose.” 
And so it was. Why, it did seem as if Johnny 








For the Companion. 


WASHINGTON GUARDS. 


Here they come! here they come! 
Full a dozen strong, 

To the sound of fife and drum, 
Marching straight along. 

Right foot, left foot, right ahead, 
Keeping step so true, 

With their gallant Captain Ted 
In his coat of blue. 


“Halt! Stand inline! Ground arms! Present arms! 
Shoulder arms! S’lute! Forward, march!” 


There they go! there they go! 
Merry little men; 

Twelve wee soldiers in a row, 
Tramping off again; 

Teddy’s hat his grandsire wore, 


Fy : ~~ > 
Neddy’s waistcoat, too! | going to skate and fire ata mark, with just arrows, 4@ Ai oz 
Oh, I’m laughing more and more 


At the funny crew! 





For the Companion. 
PAYING OFF. 


“T’l] pay him off! I’ll pay him off first chance I 
get, if ’tisn’t till I’m as old as Methuselum, now!” 

Tony’s two brown fists came together with a 
thump. His eyes flashed, and his 
face was like a blaze. Mamma 
looked up, surprised and grieved 
at the outburst, but she didn’t say 
a word; she only waited for what 
would come next. 

“T will!” cried Tony. “Tl have 
to, mamma! He’s the worst boy 
that ever lived! He’s—he’s—I’d 
like to pound him all black n’ 
blue, so!” 

Whack! came his fists together 
again, poor Tony! and the fire in 
his eyes was all at once put out by 
tears. Mamma spoke then. 

“Tell mother all about it,” said 
she. 

And Tony sat down on a little 
cricket at mamma’s feet, and laid 
his head against mamma’s knee, 
and told, which was just what he 
wanted to do. 

“He’s kept plaguing me ever 
since first I begun to go to school, 
mamma, Johnny Spratt has, every 
way he could, and he’s the biggest, 
too. I wouldn’t plague a boy littler 
than I was, would you, mamma ?” 

“No, dear; I don’t think I 
would.” 

“But he does, and calls names 
too,” Tony went on, beginning to 
grow rosy again. “He calls me 
‘Tony George,’ because I always 
lift my cap to old Aunty Dins- 
more—and that’s right, isn’t it, 
mamma?” as he thought he saw a 
sly little twinkle in mamma’s eye. 

“Quite right, Tony,” she an- 





Spratt grew worse every day. Tony had to bite 
his tongue hard a good many times to keep from 
telling tales out of school about him. And as for 
being kind to him—that seemed quite out of the 
question, though Tony honestly did his best, and 
didn’t get angry more times than he could help. 

At the end of the week his birthday was com- 
ing, and Washington’s; and the night before he 
rushed home from school all out of breath with 
his hurry and delight. 

“O mamma!” he cried, eagerly, “‘we’re going to 
have the best time to-morrow! We’re all—all of 
our class, you know—going to put in twenty-five 
cents apiece and hire Mr. Baker’s great big, big 
cutter, and Mr. Blake’s going to take us to,—to 
some kind of a lake that the last of it’s ’guntic, 
and his sister lives right close side of it; and we’re 





| you know, mamma, and eat dinner at his sister’s 
| house. And we’ve got to meet at the school-house 
| real early, and—won’t it be grand, mamma ?” 
| Mamma smiled and kissed both glowing cheeks; 
for though Tony was half-past nine, as he would 
have told you, he hadn’t grown away from his 
mother’s kisses yet. 
“T hope you will have a very nice time,” she said. 
She said it again next morning, when she had 





fore. 
And all at once came a voice from the driver’s 


as Mr. Blake’s. 

“Crowd in, yourself, little chap!” it said. 
don’t believe you’ll weigh half of twenty-five cents’ 
worth. All aboard, now! Off we go-o!” 

And off Tony went with the rest—and Johnny 
Spratt. If he hadn’t, I think I could not have told 
the story with half so good grace. And he never 
was so happy and never had so good a time before 
in his life as he had that day. It was a good time 
all around ; and as for Johnny Spratt— 

“Why, mamma,” cried Tony, “I b’lieve he’s go- 
ing to he one of the best boys you ever saw — one 
of the very best ones!” A. C. 8 


For the Companion. 
WILLIE’S BIRTHDAY. 

Willie’s birthday is the same day as George 
Washington’s, and Willie thought it was rather 
hard that folks should make such a fuss about 
Washington, and have a grand supper at the hall, 
with lots of flowers and good things to eat, while 





they never notfced Aim at all. 





How those three boys stared, and when they 


obeyed, nearer to crying now than he had been be- | realized their good fortune how they clapped their 


hands and cheered for joy ! 
As Willie’s mother tucked him into his little bed 


seat—a voice that had a little choke in it as well | that night, he said, with a happy sigh,— 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive, mam- 


“T| ma; and I guess my birthday is better than Wash- 


ington’s after all.” E. H. Stratton. 
























(NUTS TO CRA 
slants Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
DROP-LETTER STANZA. 
Supply every third letter. 








! -el-om-to-he-ay-et-rn-ng, 


-ea-er-ti-la-ag-sf-ow, 
-hi-et-et-re-of-ai-hi-bu-ni-g, 
ae ! 
S-et-eh-ro-ho-it-av-us 
-lu-be-in-on-mo-he-sb-ea-t ; 
F.rt-ea-mh-st-et-he-to-av-us, 
-ei-sm-rn-or ve-bl-st! 


-ow-ll-od-fo-wa-hi-gt-ns-ir-hd-y. 


2. 
MONUMENT PUZZLE. 


. 
ae oe a ee 
. 


Supply the blanks, in order, with 
words to form the monument, the 
number of dots indicating the num- 
ber of letters. Each sentence refers 
to the subject of the puzzle, whose 
name may be read in the central 
letters of the monument, beginning 
at the top. 


He... his troopsonto..... 

His highest ambition was to... 
his country. 

ee of the nation his 
hands were . . . . . from political in- 
trigue. 

He wasamanof..... 

He wasa. . .. man, and he was 
ecece than most men of his time. 

All wickedness didhe..... 

His name will ever..... asa 
nameof..... 

While ..... for 
met defeat with 

His character is a 








swered, quietiy. 








one, and worthy of imitation. 





3. 
“’Cause it pleases her so much, you know. And | helped him into his «lster, and tied his muffler Mamma laughed when he told her about it, and ENIGMA. 
” sometimes I carry her basket for her a ways. And | carefully, and settled his fur cap snugly on his | said he might have a party too; but when he| My frst and second in jasper are found, 
iM he makes fun. And this morning,”—Tony’s breath | brown head. asked her who he should invite, she told him to My mentee bien ten 
came fast and he doubled his fists,—“this morning | “And now, Tony,” she said, looking down into | ask any one he wished, only not make too much| ~My sizth in the pearlexiats, wad 
d I was the least bit late to school, and when I went | his clear brown eyes, “I want you to remember | noise. They should have supper at six in the wy ogee and eighth in rubies red, 
a in they all commenced to laugh, easy, of course, | whose birthday this is—and all about it, dear.” _ | great kitchen, and they might play in the kitchen! yy fenth and. pee og he ol olite, 
ad 30 Mr. Blake wouldn’t hear, and look atthe black-| ‘Yes’m, I’ll try,” Tony said. And then he | chamber. My twelfth in opal true," 
" board. And I looked too; and there was a picture | darted off to join the merry little crowd at the} Off he ran to ask his playmates, but they were pe oy tne Age ay in corals rare, 
= of a boy lifting a hat bigger’n he was and bowing | school-house. all going to the cove on a grand sleigh-ride, and| M sixteenth and seventeenth in emerald green, 
4 real low —an awful-looking boy, mamma, and| Johnny Spratt was there, too, but somehow he | couldn’t stop. On Giese uae re, possibly know it— 
- ‘Tony George’ was right under it. I knew who | didn’t look so merry as the rest. His eyes looked | He was going home with a very sad face, when My whole was born, an American pect. 
ie! made it quick enough, and my face got hot as fire; | almost as though he had been crying. he spied little Sam Jenkins, the boot-black, shiv- 
- and just then Mr. Blake saw it, and hesaid, ‘John,| But before Tony had time to wonder much about | ering and stamping his feet to keep warm. 
ta rub that thing out!’ cross as anything. He knew | this, Mr. Baker’s big, four-seated cutter was at the | Willie thought of a verse in the Bible about} Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
" who made it too, you see. Mamma, if I was big | door, the bells jingling and the horses breathing | making a feast for the lame and blind, and before &, Gated Titedinn- Vite, sea: cokes, ent: 
enough, I’d—I’d thrash him all to pieces! I’d just | out little puffs of steam on the clear, frosty air. | he hardly knew what he was doing, he stepped up | deIfy, defy; caNto, Cato; deTer, deer; anVil, anil: 
xi like to pay him off so he’d stay paid one while, | Then what a scramble there was! It didn’t seem | and invited Sam to his tea-party, and told him to Ai, oY nak.re, have; wiEld, wild scaNdy, cady; 
ted mamma !” longer than a minute before all of the laughing, | bring Joe and Jim too. MONT) HNT > UAEER, Derm; Cige, Cys; Saale, eaae. 
my Mamma didn’t even smile. She felt that this | merry company had piled in, and were tucking the | Before he got home he was almost sorry. What} 2- pena , 
a was a serious matter. robes around themselves. would they know about playing games or having tur — : 
. “TI don’t blame you a bit,” she said, soberly. “I| Not quite all. There was one lonely little figure | a good time? All they knew was to black boots. Eglantine 
nel think I would want to pay him off if I were you. | left on the platform. But then, they would like the supper; they _. 
five I think, dear, J would kill him.” “Come, Johnny!” called Mr. Blake, kindly, | didn’t look as if they had a great deal to eat any- Iris 
Tony jumped from his cricket, he was so aston-| But Johnny Spratt shook his head, and looked | how. Eelantine 
ished. ; down at his feet. There were tears in his eyes,| When he told mamma about his fresh trouble, : 
“Why, Mamma Walters!” he cried. “Why— | and he didn’t want to cry before them all—a great | she laid her hand on his head and said,— ok SS eS Petes eaengen), Gem, 
ates Mamma—Walters !” big boy, almost eleven years old! “May you always be as thoughtful of the poor, . - 
~ Mamma smiled then, she couldn’t help it. But| “I—lI aint going,” he said. “I only came to see | my boy.” 4. . ts 22m 
fre she was quite in earnest. you off. I aint got no—no twenty-five cents.” That made him feel better about it, and when > : 7 : = ; 
aed “Tt would be a great deal better than thrashing| There was a stir in Tony Walters’ heart just | the three boys came timidly to the back door he ERNANI 
him all to pieces, Tony,” she said; and Tony hung | then, and he felt a funny little warm rush all over | met them with real delight, and led them up to the . NIMROD 
aie his head and blushed. “Suppose you try it ?” him. He thought of mamma—he remembered | great, warm kitchen-chamber, where he soon T H ROE § 
: “I don’t know how,” said Tony. whose birthday it was. His cheeks grew cherry- | learned that bootblacks can enjoy boyish games IMMESH 
will “I think you can guess, dear. And now we|red, and his eyes grew misty. Ina flash he was | as well as any other boys, and supper-time came WirBLLO 
Won't say another word about it for a week.” out of the cutter, pressing his silver quarter into | before they knew it. ENAMEL 
trici “I s'pose,” said Tony, slowly, with his face | Johnny Spratt’s hand. How their eyes opened at the sight of the daintily 8 Sees i 
boy puckered into a dozen wrinkles over this new idea, | ‘Here, Johnny, take this!” he cried; ‘you— | spread table with its load of good things, and how DE nd IED 
a. “I s'pose, mamma, you mean the way that old | you want to go more’n I do.” they ate! It did Willie’s heart good to see them. 3 : - . 7 . 
= Quaker man did that gran’pa used to tell about.| Poor Johnny Spratt! he looked at Tony and| Somehow Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown heard of | ecieel 
jon’t But I can’t be kind to Johnny Spratt, mamma. | then at the sleigh-load of boys, and then at Tony | Willie’s tea-party, and just as the boys were going Primals—VALENTINE’S DAY. 
How can I? *Sides, I wouldn’t have any chance.” | again, and his face turned very red. 











home they each came in with a good warin suit of | 


Finals—Curip’s HOLIDAY. 
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helion until the 7th of March, and will increase in| For Coughs,Asthma and Throat Disorders use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


| brightness until that time. 





| 
HAD TO PAY FOR IT. 

Our soldiers on the Western frontier sometimes get 
| a day off, and amuse themselves with amateur hunt- 
| ing; but their success is often so far from brilliant as 

to suggest a certain old Latin proverb which means, 
| Let every man stick to his trade.” A party of them 
in Minnesota had a rather mortifying adventure not | 


| long since, while out in quest of buffaloes—the noble 


| says Mr. E. 8S, Phelps, Worcester, Mass, 


pen. It issimple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adr. 


ma will instantly relieve the worst cas 
| asthma. 
Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 





*“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier,” 

[Adv. 
oe 

Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 


” 
Asthma. Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for asth- 
Ss of spasmodic 
Prepared only by 

[Ade. 





It is perfectly harmless. 





game usually sought by these blue-coated sportsmen. 








A partner in the affair told the story so that it got 

into the St. Paul Day: | 
“As we were ascending a hill,” he said, “keeping a 

sharp lookout for game, suddenly the captain bawled | 

} out, ‘See there, boys! There’s a buffalo, or I’m a} 

| sucker!’ 

“«*Where?’ cried Mel and I at the same time. 

i Don’t you 





The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during ths 
/ear. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- | 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- «On that hill over there to the right. 
escuela payment of arrearages is made, | gee him? Why, he’s as big as a house !? 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, “There he was, indeed. And in the haze that per- 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or | petually surrounds these hills he appeared to be twen- | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THE CAN BE PRO- | ty feet high, and to grow bigger every time we looked | 
CURED, send the money in a Regi red Letter. All| at him. | 
ane — to register letters when-| — « <]?]1 tell you how we’ll tix him,’ said cap. ‘We'll | 
ever requested to do so, sis Pee .. | tie the horses here. Then I'll surround him and drive | 

riot tare to Done @ bale trang tee apvelene him down that ravine, and you can hide at the mouth 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send | 4nd shoot him when he comes out. 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- “The plan looked feasible to us, and we concealed 
sponsibility. ourselves near the mouth of the ravine and waited, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | our hearts in our mouths, for the noble game. 
money | y we before sie me opposite your name on “The captain had about a mile to go, and we were 

Diccontinuances. Rensember that the Publishers getting impatient, when suddenly we heard a rushing 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | S0und in the ravine, and in a moment the gigantic 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. animal came forth, crashivg through the brush. We 

Always give the name of the Post-otlice to which | only got a glimpse of him, but that was enough, and 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | we both fired, and had the satisfaction of seeing him 

stagger forward a few steps and fall, the noblest game 
huntsman ever brought down. 


our books unless this is done, 
“We raised a shout of triumph, and started 





























The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 








pai . 
The ¢ rts have decided that ali subseribers to news- | towards our game, when we heard a great hallooing, 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | and looking up the hill, saw the captain running 


toward us, waving his hands and shouting at the top 
of his voice. We thought something was the matter, 
and waited for him. The first words he used, as he 
| ran up all breathless, were,— 5 : 

**You fools! You didn’t shoot him, did you?’ 

“Of course we did,’ I replied. 

“*Well, 1 never saw such idiots! Can’t you see 
anything? That was nothing but a bull, belonging 
to some cattlemen here. Didn’t you hear me holler?’ 

“We didn’t. Sure enough, the animal was a bull, 
- , : 7 , belonging to Kennedy Brothers’ ranch, and that buf- 

An invalid writes us, stating that as he lives far | falo steak cost us twenty dollars apiece, and our stom- 
from an oculist, he would like to know how glasses | achs were not strong enough to eat it.” 
are fitted when one eye is weaker than the other. Is | 
it by having the lens for the weaker eye more power- | 
ful? Oris a peculiar kind of lens needed? 

We would say that this inequality between the two 


apers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
; MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 





For the Companion. 


UNEQUAL VISION. 


siemens 
AN UNEXPECTED FISH. 


a lefect ial ith , As a habitation of monsters, the sea evidently sur- 
eyes is acommon defect, especlilly with persons be- | ha .<e5 the land, affording the greatest variety of ugly 























The above engraving shows only the outlines of a 


tof 26 
| els. Price $3, anc 


| trations, 96 pages. 2 
| 50 cents, or not more than one copy F REE with every 


yond the age-of middle life. Near-sighted people are 
likely, sooner or later, to be troubled by it. 
Either through over-strain or the normal change of 


age, the tiny “muscles of accommodation” lose some- | 


what of their power to adapt the eyes to different 
distances, and the change in one eye, as people grow 
older, is apt to be more rapid than in the other. This 


is caused, probably, by the use of one eye more than | 


its mate is used. Indeed, very many persons would 
find, on trial, that they unconsciously use but one eye, 
and that always the same. 
Such a person adapts the printed page to his best 
eye, while the brain disregards the visual images. 
Now if this use of one eye more than the other is 
not absolutely the cause of the unequal rate of 


specimens. The man who fishes in the ocean with 
a hook can never be sure of the character of the crea- 
ture that he may bring up. A fisherman off the north- 
west Pacific coast who hauled in a big “cuttle’” on 
his line the other day, was not so much astonished at 
the novelty of the hideous beast, but at finding it on 
a fish-hook. The Portland Oregonian says : 

An octopus was caught the other day in Commence- 
ment Bay in about three hundred feet of water by 
fish-hooks. When brought to the surface it was al- 

| most unmanageable, and it was only by asevere strug- 
gle that it was hauled into a boat and brought ashore. 
Once it seized the bottom of the boat, and no effort 
could loosen its hold, until it did so of its own accord, 
after the vessel was set in motion. 

One of its feelers came in contact vy th the arm of 
a boy on the boat, and it was only induced to let go 








large and beautifully-finished chromo in TWELVE 
COLORS (size, 28 x 13 inches), mounted on cloth, 
with decorated brass ferrules at top and bottom, and 
loop for hanging, and undoubtedly the most attractive 
*eycling picture ever published. In order to familiar- 
ize the public with the advantages of bicycling and 
tricycling, this chromo will be sent to any address, 
securely packed in a pasteboard roller, on receipt of 
five two-cent stamps to pay for packing and mailing. | 


THE POPE MEG. CO., 
599 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| wil 


STAMPING OUTFITS 


AND PAINTING 
“AMSGIOUSING YOS 





Our Stamping Outfits, being entirely different and 
forming a series of five numbers, we offer them not on!, 
in competition with any others that may be advertise: 
but parties having already purchased one of some othe: 
flrm, may increase the variety of their patterns by pur- 
chasing one or more of eur Outfits, Our patterns are a!) 
full size, and the outlines are rfect drawings—nt 


| mere scrawls—made worse by poor perforating. 


_ With every order we send powder, pad, full instruc- 
tions in dry and moist (or French) stamping, togeth« 
with recipe for making white and black stamping paint. 
and illustrated description of all the embroidery stitel« 
OUTFIT No 1 Consists of 27 Parchment Pat- 
« } terns (8 large, medium and smai! 
Sprays,5 Birds and Butterflies, 7 Strips, 2 Corners, | 
Centre, 1 large Figure, 1 each Fan, Cat, and Palette): 
Set of 26 Initials, % in.; 10 Full Skeins Em- 
broidery Silk, Price $1, and 10 cents for postage. 


OUTFIT N Consists of 30 Patterns (Spray. 
0. Birds, Stork, Dog, Wreath, etc. 
tirely different from_those in No. 1); Set of 26 . 
tials 14¢ in.; 10 full Skeins Shaded Embroidery 
Silk. Price $1 and 10 cents for postage. 
OUTFIT N Consists of 33 Patterns (mos.l\y 
0. large and cate different from 
those in Nos. land 2); 6 Knots of Filoselle. Price 
#1, and 10 cents for postage. 


OUTFIT No 4 Consists of 69 Patterns (24 small 
. for Crazy Patchwork, 12 medium 
and 4 large Greenaway Figures, 8 medium Sprays, 8 
larger Sprays, 8 still larger Sprays, 2_10-in. Sprays i4- 
in. Sprays, all different from those in Nos. 1,2 and 3); Set 
of 26 Initials, 1 in.; 6 full Knots of Chenilles 
and Arrasene. Price $3, and 20 cents for postage. 
OUTFIT No Consists of 100 Patterns (1 Motto 
a Banner, Lyre, Masonic, Sporting, 
and other Emblems, Gre ay Figures of various 
sizes, Sprays, Butterflies, Birds, Wreaths, Owls, Boat, 
‘an, Fish, Corners, ~~» Antelope, ete., 
y different from those in Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4); 
Initials, 2% in.; 6 full Knots of Crew- 
j 20 cents for postage. 
Ladies’ New Manual of Fancy Work, 500 illus- 
Published expressly for us. Price 
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order for one or more Outfits, on receipt of 10 cents 
extra for postage. 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER! 


ALL of theabove—everything in this advertisement— 
sent by registered mail on receipt 0 

Guarantee. Any Outfit not proving satisfactory 
ear be exchagged, customer paying postage, or money 
be returned if desired. Catalogues Free, 


F. M. TRIFET, 


19 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Those Who Doubt 


Are cordially invited to read the following authentic and unsolicited Letters. We have 


change in sight, it must certainly strengthen the ten- by beating the feelers into jelly with aclub. It was 


many thousands. They come every day. All Ladies, well or ili, should wear thes> 


dency in this direction. 

For this reason we say to our correspondent, and 
to all others, in fitting glasses to the eyes, let each 
eye always be tested separately, and let each eye have 
Let this be repeated as often as it is 





its own lens. 
necessary to change the power of the glasses. 

It is sometimes the case, however, that there is 
some other defect of vision, which calls for an excep- 
tionally formed lens. Of this an oculist alone can 
judge. In ordinary cases, one can himself select the 


lens he needs. If he has one adapted to his best eye, 


large enough to master a man, and would be a dan- | 
gerous customer to meet in the water. It was a mon.- | 
strous specimen, having arms, or feelers, fully four 
feet long. The arms are eight in number, and are 
each supplied with one hundred and twenty pairs of 
suckers, by which it would seize and hold its prey. 
Its body was purse-shaped, without fins, and was a 
foot long and nearly the same in width. 


- 
SHE MET GRANDPA, 


A touching scene, illustrative of youth and old 


NEWARK, N., Y., June l. 


of muscular rheumatism. It has also cured a severe 
case of headache and female troubles of eighteen years’ 
standing. Mrs, L. C. SPENCER. 
BROOKLIN, ME., June 28. 
Dr. Scott—The Corsets 1 ordered six month 
have worn splendidly, and have given satisfaction 
every way. They are the best Corset I ever wore, 
aside from their electric qualities, which are truly 
marvellous. I suffered greatly from rheumatism in 
my back and limbs, but your Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me, They are better than represented. 
Mrs, J. B, BABSON. 








| 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have entirely cured me | 


ago | 


Corsets, They impart no “shock” whatever, but a really delightful sensation, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA., October 9, 

T found Dr. Seott’s Electric Corsets possessed mir- 
aculous power in stimulating and invigorating my en- 
feebled body, and the Hair Brush had a magic effect on 

| my scalp. MRs. T. E. SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer. 
SAND BEACH, MICH., September 3. 

I cheerfully tender you my heartfelt gratitude for 
what your Electric Corsets have done for me. 
suffered for over three years with weak back, growing 
worse all the time. At times 
could not work or walk. I received benefit the second 
day of wearing it, and have improved ever since. 

}ami now able to work and walk all day without any 
| trouble. My friends are simply astonished. 





I have 


I was almost helpless— 





age, was beheld the other day at Castle Garden, N. Y., 
while one of the immigrant barges was landing the 
passengers of a steamship, and more than one spec- 
tator brushed away a tear of sympathy: 


let him choose for the other a lens which will enable 
him to see with his weaker eye a given object as dis- 
tinctly and at the same distance as he sees it with 
his stronger eye. But in all cases it is better, when 
possible, to let anexpert optician do the fitting. An aged, gray-haired carpet-weaver, named Patter- 
son, carefully felt his way down the gang-plank, with 
a knotted stick, for he was blind. Just as he reached 
the wharf, a little, brown-haired, blue-eyed girl threw 
her arms about his neck and said,— 

“O grandpa!” 

The old man kissed and hugged her until he was 
tired. Then she took hold of the big forefinger of 
his toil-stained right hand and led him away. He 
stopped every now and then and rather crushed her 
matronly demeanor by picking her up and kissing her. 

She was the old man’s grandchild, Sarah Ferguson, 
and she had come alone all the way from North Platte, 
Nebraska, to take him to her father and mother there. 
They got on a train of the Erie Road at Jersey City. 


It is by no means a wise thing to disregard the first 
intimations of weakness of sight, or any of the usual 
symptoms of disease in the visual organs. To attend 
in time may save the natural sight for years, while a | 
few months of neglect and straining of the eyes may | 


cause irreparable injury. 
—_--—~>— — 
ENCKE’S COMET. 

Nearly a century ago, in January, 1786, a small 
comet was discovered; in 1795 a second one was also 
discovered; and in 1805 a third one, no suspicion of a 
relation between them occurring to the observers. 
In 1818, Pons discovered a fourth comet, and found | 


that its orbit was identical with that of 1805. 


a = 
ALL OWING TO HER HAT. 


In the blunder here related, there were two persons 





HOLLIS CENTRE, ME., 
August 29. 
[suffered severely from 
back trouble for years, 
and found no relief til T 
wore Dr. Seott’s Electric 
Corsets. They cured me, 
and I would not be with- 
out them. 
Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 


PEORIA, ILLS, 
I suffered from kidney, 
liver and nervous trou- 
bles for twelve years. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Belt 
entirely cured me, after 
all other remedies had 
failed. His Electric Hair 
Brush has cured neural- 
gia. C. W. HORNISH. 


POSTPAID 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
November 28, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 














mortified, but the hat-wearer deserved it more than 
“the other man.”” The incident took place recently 
at a church service in a large city. 


Encke then took up the subject, and studied the 
movements of the comet with a thoroughness before 
unknown. He proved beyond a doubt that it moved 
in an elliptical orbit, that its period was three and 
one-third years, and that it was not only identical 
with the comet of 1805, but that it had made four 
compete revolutions between that date and 1818. He | 
also identified it with the comets of 1736 and 1795. 

His euthusiastic interest in his favorite comet con- 
tinued until his death, in 1865, and it is known as 
Encke’s comet in recognition of his faithful work. 

Since 1819, the comet has not failed to make its tri- 
ennial return to perihelion—its nearest point to the 
sun—nearly at the computed time, although at some 
returns it has been visible only in the southern hemi- a? 
sphere, and at other returns it has been too unfavora- 
bly situated to be discovered by the most careful ob- 


One of the church-wardens was observed to cast | 
uneasy glances towards an individual wearing a sailor 
jacket and cap of a seafaring and jaunty appearance, 
Which latter surmounted a clean .shaven face and | 
closely cut hair. After alittle while he approached 
the sailor laddie, and whispered audibly,— 

“Can’t you take off your hat? Is there any reason 
why you can’t take off your hat?” 

By the discomtited look of the questioner as he re- 
turned to his seat, and the appearance of the rest of | 
the costume as the wearer of the hat walked out of | 
church at the conclusion of the service, it was evi- 
dent that the whispered reply was, “I am a girl!” 





CANNIBALISM. 

The recent discussions in the papers as to the right 
Encke’s comet is simply a little patch of nebulosity, | of a shipwreck erew to make cannibals of themselves, 
too small to be seen with the naked eye, seldom devel- | in order to escape death by starvation, prompts Every 
oping a tail, and showing only slight signs of a nu-| Other Saturday to protest against a common form of | 
cleus. cannibalism—the eating of one’s own body. It says: 
It is interesting for being the first known comet of| Persons who eat their finger nails or chew their lips 

a short period, for performing its revolutions within | do not violate any statute law, nor is there any Scrip- 
ture against it. But it is “eminently suggestive,” as 
corded ret It > be said to be an exception the reviewers say, of the other form of cannibalism, 
FOSSTRES FECRENS. may Se en an excepllon- | and ought to be discouraged in public. The matron 
ally well-behaved comet. | who rides in 2» horsecar does injustice to her lips, 
“True as the needle to the pole,” our eccentric | which are fair to look upon, by attempting to eat them 

. as come isit us ‘e more. It has already | #1 along the road; and the young miss who is for- 
guest has come to visit ua once nx . * | ever biting her nails might do better to purchase a 
been seen in the largest telescopes, and will soon be | case of instruments, and trim the end of her fingers 


servers. 


the boundaries of the solar system, and for its many 








Corsets have given me 
much relief. I suffered 
four years with breast 
trouble, without finding 
any benefit from other 
remedies, They are in- 
valuable. 

Mrs. JAS, CAMPBELL. 


HENDERSON, TEX., 
August 17, 
I tell my friends gold 
would not induce me to 
art with my Electric 

Yorset and Hair Brush, 

unless L could obtain 

others. 

Mrs, 8. P. FLANAGAN, 
Wife of Webster Flan- 
agan, Real Estate Op- 
erator. 

E 
Here is my exper 
tric Corset: IL suffe 





from those pains, With 


about. 


feeling well and is full o 


AGENTS! 

















| ca 
For it does not reach peri- | before leaving home. 


visible in smaller ones. 


nes 





and gentlemen, 
add 20 cents for pose ee 
able to A. SCO’ 








DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of 
all other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, 
and excellence of material. 
these advantages, they possess. more Elec- 
tro-Magnetism and thorough healing and 
invigorating power than any other Electric 







No. 2, through which the eye- 


$1.5 


ney and liver troubles, rheumatism, and other weak- 
es peculiar to women, our Corsets have no equal. 

A beautiful silvered compass with which to test their 
electro-magnetic power accompanies each Corset. 
OUR ELECTRIC INSOLES, price 50 cents 
er pair, should be worn together with our Corsets; 
astonishing results follow. e- 
marks apply equally to our Electric Belts for ladies 
Price $5.00, 
, 842 Broadway, N. 


Ir. Scott’s Eleetric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 1. 
2.50, 3.00. State size of waist. 


Mrs, A, CURREY. 


NILES, MICH.. 

January 5, 1885. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets have cured me 
of acute dyspepsia, from 
which I had suffered for 
eight years. His Electric 
Hair Brush cures my 

headache every time. 


n to all 
Mrs. Wo. H. PEAK. 





In addi 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
Intense nervous debili- 
ty has been my trouble 
for years. Physicians and 
their medicines did not 
cut represents our No, 2 oe poowey Sorte’ 
2, or $1.50 Corset. Our Neott’ El es i 8 Mt 
other prices are $1.00, ott's Lt ree elt. 
$2.00 and $3.00; nursing, - H. MILLER. 
$1 


), abdominal, $3.00, 
ON TRIAL. 


or Magnetic appli- 
ances on the mar- 
ket, however high 
priced. The adjoining 





25 cents extra for sizes 
above 30, The $2.00, $3.00 









and abdominal Cor- 

sets are made of beauti- 

ful English sateen. All BELOIT, WIs.. 
our Corsets are corded, November 7. 


double stitched, and 
have tipped steels and 
lock clasps, combined 
with our patent solid 
back spinal _ steels, 


Dr. Scott—Your Elee- 
tric Corset has don 
wonders for me, It hia 
so improved my healt! 
that Lam now able to at- 
tend personally to al! my 
household duties. [I an 
greatly encouraged. 

M. E, PENNOCK. 


lets are riveted. For 
weak backs, spinal, kid- 





MERIDIAN, MIss.. 
Jur 


Dr. Scott—Your Elee- 
tric Corsets have giver 
splendid satisfaction. 
One lady, who suilere 
In_ ordering by mail, continually from  indi- 
Make all remittances pay- freetion. has been greau)y 

e nefited by wearing 
), 2.00, 


them, and has thrown all 
(Mention this paper.] 








Most of the above 








medicines aside. — Ms. 
J. H. DRINKWATER. 








AST PEPPERELL, MAss., June 26. 
‘nce in wearing Dr, Scott's Elec- 
red untold pain in my back anc 
sides, so much so that I dreaded lying down at night. | could not help myself. 
I found no relief till wearing your 
Since wearing them 1 have been almos 


much gratitude, 
ELIzA M. HOBART, 
NATCHEZ, Miss., July 5, 


f gratitude, 


(Either Sex) Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Electric Corsets, Belts, 
, Flesh, and Tooth Brushes, and Insoles, No risk. 


Electric Hair 





sales, Satis 


Electric Corset. 
t entirely free | helping to do housework, ete. My friends are aston- 


Dr. Scott—1 have found more solid comfort and re- | eer 
lief from wearing your Electric Corset than from all | kind of Corset as long as they can obtain Dr. Scott's 
the medicine I have taken in 5 years. ALICE BOYLE. 


My sister suffered constantly with back and spinal trouble, so badly at times that she had to be lifted 


She put on one of your Electric Corsets on 
surprise, she was able to get around the house and superintend the cooking an 


‘action_guaranteed. 


PRINCETON, MINN., June 2. 

Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my 

case. I was, previously, thoroughly incapacitated an 

have worn your Corsets now 

for two weeks, and I am able to be up and around, 
ished. With many thanks, etc., a : 

JULIA J. MCFARLAND. 

CORNERSVILLE, TENN., January ‘+ | 

My friends all say they will never wear_any_ othe! 

MATTIE P. KELLY. 

WESTON, 0. 


| Curative Electric Corsets. 


Monday; on the pe J Wednesday, much 10 our 
domestic labor, She is 10 
Mrs, 8S. J. HARPER. 
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FOR LOVE’S SAKE. 


Sometimes I am tempted to murmur 
That life is flitting away, 
With only a round of trifles 
‘jlling each busy day— 
Dusting nooks and corners, 
Making the house look fair, 
And patiently taking on me 
The burden of woman's care, 


we were able to make the elephant safe too, for a 
dead tree was close by, and we gave it a pile of 
branches to put under its fore feet, and as soon as 
these were on firm footing, the huge thing backed 
slowly up the bank upon solid ground again! 

Very often, however, it happens that an elephant 
“stuck in the mud” can not be released—for tiger- 
jungles are often hundreds of miles from any ropes 
or planks, or other life-saving appliances—and the 
poor brute has to be shot where it stands, to spare 
it a lingering death from starvation or a cruel one 
from wild beasts. Elephants, therefore, are as a 
rule extraordinarily careful as to the solidity of 
the ground they tread on. 


On a Camel. 
But the camel is even more careful than the ele- 





Comforting childish sorrows 
And charming the childish heart 
With the simple song and story, 
Told with a mother’s art; 
Setting the dear home table, 
Andel ing the meal away, 
And going on little errands 
In the twilight of the day. 





One day is just like another! 
Sewing and piecing well 

L ittle jac kets and trousers, 
So neatly that none can tell 

Wiere are the seams and joinings— 
An! the seamy side of life 

Is kept out of sight by the magic 
Of many a mother and wife! 





And oft, when I'm ready to murmur 
“hat time is flitting away 
With the self-same round of duties 
‘illing each busy day, 
It comes to my spirit sweetly, 
With the grace of a thought divine; 
You are living, toiling for love’s sake, 
And the loving should never repine. 


You are guiding the little footsteps 

In the way they ought to walk, 
You are dropping a word for Jesus 

In the midst of your household talk; 
Living your life for love’s sake, 

hill the homely cares grow sweet— 

And sacred the self-denial 

That is laid at the Master’ s feet. 


———$$—$+o>——__—_ 


For the Companion. 


STUCK IN THE MUD. 
By Phil Robinson. 


Stuck in the mud! It sounds commonplace 
enough, for who is there that has not had the mis- 
fortune, at one time or another, to be stuck in the 
mud more or less? And yet I have found the sit- 
uation on several occasions of my life very far 
from commonplace; indeed, as “picturesque” as 
any man could wish for, and far more dangerous 
than I liked. For I have been stuck in the mud 
on elephant-back, on camel-back, on horseback, 
and each time that it happened, I found myself in 
somewhat serious physical danger. 


Jumping from an Elephant. 


To begin with the elephant. It was on one of 
the hottest days of May, one of the hottest months 
of the Indian year, that I found myself one of a 
party starting for a tiger-jungle. The tiger had 
been marked down in some “elephant grass” about 
amile beyond the fast-drying bed of a small water- 
pool, and we were already in sight of the place 
where the striped monster was said to be lying 
when we came to the first of the water-pools. 

Now, one of the dangers to be guarded against 
when riding on an elephant, is that of the animal 
stepping upon boggy ground. The elephant, as 
soon as it finds its feet sinking, seizes the first thing 
it can reach, and puts it under its feet to keep itself 
up, and the first thing, as a rule, is the man who is 
driving it! For the elephant, the moment that it 
suspects the ground to be too soft to bear up its 
huge weight, swings its trunk round, and drags the 
mahout (as the driver is called) off its head, and 
tramples his body under foot in the hope of saving 
itself. 


Its next thought is to drag the howdah, on which | 





\phant. The latter knows that its great weight is 
its danger, while the camel is conscious of a spe- 
cial danger in the length of its legs. For whena 
camel steps into mud its long, thin bony legs sink 
very sudden and very deeply, »nd once stuck, un- 
less its owners are with it, there is very little hope 
for the awkward, long-legged beast. 

The crows and kites attack its eyes, and as soon 
as night falls the wolves and jackals find the 
| wretched, helpless creature an easy victim. 
| Iwas riding a camel once, on the border land 
| between Beluchistan and Afghanistan, when I 

came to a thin stream of water trickling across the 


But as it was, we were pom a we pry bee I, with me to the place where the animal was—one 


| a rupee in addition for the cudgel which he used as 
| a whip, I ambled off—over the hills and far away 
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of them riding a pony that looked more like some 
species of gigantic rat than anything of the horse 
kind. 

They looked at the camel and shook their heads, 
giving me to understand, as I easily could, that it 
would take all day and all night too, perhaps, to 
get the beast out of the mud. 

To remain where I was all night in such com- 
pany, and to awake next morning, probably to 
find my camel stolen and gone, was out of the 
question, so then and there I swapped my camel 
in the mud for the rat-pony, and giving the owner 


—leaving the new owners of my camel quarrelling 
vociferously over the embedded beast. 


What My Horse Did. 


Very different from both elephant and camel is 
that true friend of man, the horse. Its sense of dis- 
cipline will not let it shirk the ground it knows it 
has to cross, while its shape, courage and cleverness 
enable it to extricate itself from positions that are 
often fatal to the bigger animals. 

It was during the Zulu War. I was one of a 
party of Englishmen who had just visited the scene 
of massacre at Isandhlawana, and were returning 
to our camp when the Zulus, discovering us, 
opened fire upon the party. At that moment we 





had just reached a stream that flowed over an un- 





STUCK IN 


plain. It was not more than five feet from dry 


| land to dry land, and the average depth of water 
| was, I should say, about two inches. 


But at that time I did not know of the camel’s 
intense dislike of crossing mud. Nor had I any 
idea of the depth of the mud in the stream before 


the riders sit, off its back, and to treat it (no mat- me. When my camel, therefore, refused to cross 
ter what it contains) in the same way as the) it, I thought it was bad temper, and was deter- 


wretched mahout has been served. The result is 
that elephant-riders, whenever they hear the cry of 
Suss-gya !—stuck in the mud”—scramble or tum- 
ble off the animal’s back as fast as they can. 

Well, 
quietly, when we came to one of the water-pools. 
The leading elephant of the procession passed 
round it to the left hand. Bnt when my mahout 
came up to the place, he chose to drive my ele- 
phant across the pool instead of round it. It cer- 
tainly looked safe enough. 

There was not a drop of water in the pool, and 
the surface of the mud looked as hard and firm as 
asun-baked brick floor. Even the intelligence of 
the elephant was deceived, for just as it was stepping 
on to the treacherous ground, it pulled up in a 
careless sort of way a tuft of dead reeds, and began 
to switch it idly from side to side as if keeping off 
the flies. 

Tle pool had a very slight depression in the cen- 
tre, and just as the elephant got into the middle of 
this—it stopped. Then came a sudden jolt as if 
the great beast had slipped, and the next instant 
with a shrill cry of terror, the elephant flung its 
trunk up in the air! 

“Fuss gya!” shrieked the mahout, plunging off 
the elephant’s head to the ground! 


“Fuss gya,” we shouted in response, as we shot | 


Off its back! 

And not a minute too soon, for the elephant’s 
trunk, reaching out for anything it could touch, to 
put under its feet, had already dragged the pad | 
half off its back, and had we been on it, we should | 
have heen flung forward, directly in front of the 
terrified animal. 
would have been but little hope for us. 








we were going along very slowly and | 


And once on the ground, there | 


mined to conquer the animal, and compel it to step | 


into the shallow stream. 

And then I found that I was a greater fool than 
the camel, for the animal made a desperate, clumsy 
effort to jump—if it is possible to call a camel’s 
| cavort a “jump”—and landed itself with all four 
feet fairly in the mud! 

And then down it went. It did not “sink” down, 
or gradually and gracefully subside. On the con- 
trary, it went down “like a shot,” in a second, as 
if some one had suddenly and violently pulled it by 
the legs from underneath—and I found myself in 
the ridiculous position of being seated on a camel | 
that was sunk in mud up to the saddle! 


the stirrups and the mud, and then standing on the 
camel’s back, jumped off over its tail upon the land 
and looked at the animal. 

Its position was a serious one enough, for I was 
alone, and on the frontier of an enemy’s country in 
a time of war, but it was too ludicrous for the seri- 


up out of the mud, I could not refrain from laugh- 
ter. 





| tance, many miles off, of a party of travellers, and 

| I started off at once on foot to ask their help. Be- 

fore starting I strapped my carbine across my back, 

| and slung my revolver case on my belt, and it was 

as well, perhaps, I did so. For as I was walking, 

I saw a small village of mud huts close under the 

| spur of a hill, and turning off to it, found a few as 
desperate-looking men there as ever I was near. 

After an effort to explain to them my situation, 

| they condescended to understand me, and came 


THE MUD. 





|fathomable accumulation of soft black mud, | 


>| 


ousness to affect me at first, and looking at the | 
camel with its silly and woe-begone head sticking | 


While I was laughing I caught sight in the dis- | 


| soldiers, flying from the massacre, were overtaken 


through a bed of enormous bulrushes. 
It was at this very spot that many of the British 


| by the savages and killed, and their bodies were 
| lying on the edge of the stream, and among the 
bulrushes just as they had fallen three weeks be- 
fore. 

The Zulus, therefore, hoped to take us at the 
same disadvantage, and following us up—there 
were several thousands of them—opened fire as 
soon as they saw us all “stuck in the mud.” 

But our leader simply ordered us to cross. Un- 
der other circumstances we should have said it 
was impossible. But this was a question, perhaps, 
of life or death, so our horses were put at the 
stream, and somehow or another, they floundered 
through the morass. 

I only know that my own brave horse, “Blue- 
buck,” cleared some five feet of it in a standing 
| jump, and then soused right up to the girths, into 


| the middle of the filthy mess, crashing down the 


With some difficulty I pulled my own feet out of | bulrushes under its body as it sank. 


| And then for half a minute I thought I was 
“stuck” —fuss gya! To right and left I heard the 
| bulrushes crashing, and the black ooze splashing, 
the cries of men encouraging their frightened 
horses to struggle, and the rattling rifle-fire of the 
pursuing Zulus. 

It seemed to me that all were getting across ex- 
cept myself, and the order of that day’s dangerous 
march was this, that if any one fell out, no one was 
to stop for him. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! went the rifles of the 
Zulus behind. 

But Bluebuck was only feeling with his feet for 
a footing in the mud, and the next instant, getting 
a foot probably on the bulrush roots, he plunged 
forward, and then again, and again, and again. 

I cheered him on frantically, but there was little 
need to do that, for the poor beast knew that he 
was floundering for his life, and fought bravely. 

And then I felt him suddenly touch firm ground, 
and as if the very touch of it had given him the 


| 
| 


cumagih of ten horses, he gave one tremendous 
plunge forward, and we were on the other side’ 
So being “stuck in the mud” is not always a 
thing to make a joke of. 
ee = 
For the Companion. 


FEBRUARY. 


Around, above the world of snow 

The light-heeled breezes breathe and blow; 
Now here, now there, they whirl the flakes, 
And whistle through the sun-dried brakes, 
Then, growing faint, in silence fall 
Against the keyhole in the hall. 

Then dusky twilight spreads around, 

The last soft snowflake seeks the ground, 
And through unshaded window-panes 
The lamp-rays strike across the plains, 
While now and then a shadow tall 

Is thrown upon the whitewashed wall, 


The hoar-frost crackles on the trees, 
The eget brook begins to freeze, 
The well-sweep glistens in the lis ght 
As if with dust of diamonds bright; 
And speeding o’er the crusted snow 
A few swift-footed rabbits go. 
Then the night-silence, long and deep, 
When weary eyes close fast in sleep: 
The bush of Nature's breath, until 
The cock crows loud upon the hill; 
And shortly through the eastern haze 
The red sun sets the sky ablaze, 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL, 
eek 


For the Companion, 


STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Canon F, W. Farrar. 

There are thousands of persons who not having 
had the advantage of what is called ‘‘a classical 
training”—in other words, not having learnt Latin 
and Greek—are apt to regard themselves as only 
half educated. 

It ismy object in this brief paper to point out 
that any one who simply knows how to read, has 
in his hands a key which will admit him into the 
richest treasuries of human thought. He may so 
use the simple knowledge of his own language as 
to raise himself to an intellectual level with those 
who have enjoyed the amplest opportunities. 

I do not deny, for a moment, the grandeur of 
Greek and Latin, and the priceless value of the 
works which those languages enshrine; and I 
think that there is much truth in the saying of 
Charles V., that the more languages a man has 
mastered, so much the more is hea man. But our 
success and progress in all matters depend far less 
on the number of advantages we possess, than on 
the manner in which we employ them. 

There are nota few of our foremost living states- 
men, orators, poets, authors, and divines whose 
powers have received but little cultivation beyond 
that which they have derived from a thorough 
mastery of “their own tongue in which they were 
born.” 

And in this respect Englishmen have a special 
advantage. Their language, enriched by the ad- 
mixture of many elements which have been fused 
and welded together by the events of their history, 
is one of the noblest ever uttered by the lips of 
men. 

It is at this moment spoken over a wider extent 
of the earth’s surface, and by a larger number of 
human beings, than any form of speech ever used 
by the mightiest of nations. It is the outcome of 
a history longer and more splendid than that of 
any other people. 

Lastly, it has been an instrument for the utter- 
ance of thoughts as profound and lofty as have 
ever been expressed in human speech. A few 
among the multitude of the nations may claim to 
have produced writers of equal genius, yet no na- 
tion can point to a literature which surpasses that 
of the English-speaking race in the lustre, or which 


| equals it in the number, of the great names which it 


can boast. This fact alone should be sufficient to 
stimulate our efforts to live worthy of the bless- 
ings which God has given us in the heritage of our 
fathers. 

“We must be free or die, who speak the 

That Shakspeare spake; the f 

Vhich Milton held. 

Let me then suppose myself to be addressing 
readers whose main knowledge is as yet confined 
to their own language; and let me offer a few 
words of advice and direction which may possibly 
inspire and guide their studies. 

The youth who has learnt to read with thought- 
fulness and intelligence, who loves reading, and 
who knows what to read and how to read, has in 
his reach the best gifts which life can offer. He 
need never be dull, he need never be ignorant, he 
need never be unprogressive. 

Kings’ treasures are open to him, and queens’ 
gardens. He may have wealth “‘more golden than 
gold.” He may learn all that men have done, or 
thought, or gained, or been. He need never 
know what it is to suffer from vacuity of mind. 
He may save himself from the numberless and de- 
basing temptations of idleness. He need never 
lack companionship, and his companions may be 
the greatest of the sons of men in their best moods. 

In life he may find no opportunity to enjoy the 
society of the wise and the noble; but, by means 
of the written page, the most gifted of the living 
and the loftiest of the dead will be glad to com- 
mune with him. Heroes will converse with him. 
| Saints will welcome him to their high intercourse. 
Poets will sing to him “songs the sweetest ever 
sung.” In happiness they will make him happier; 
in loneliness less lonely; in bereavement less or- 
phaned ; in exile less far away. They will teach 
him that the wisdom of God is manifold, and that 
God's books are many in number. 

While he breathes the same moral atmosphere 
with this great confraternity, vice will lose its 


tongue 
ith and morals hold 
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fascination. They will touch his heart as with a | 
live coal from the aicar, and make Lim a truer and 
better man by showing him all that has been high 
and heroic in the doings, feelings, endurance, and 
aspirations of his brother-men. 

And these rich resources cannot be exhausted 
even in a lifetime. It is, therefore, wholly inex- 
cusable to take refuge in books which are deeply 
tainted with evil. Coarse reading is a vice more 
degraded and more dangerous than even coarse 
eating or drinking. ‘The one way ruins the body, 
the other depraves the soul. When there is so 
much which will teach us 

“The great in conduct and the pure in thought” 
it must be a deliberate calling of evil “good,” and 
putting bitter for sweet, to tamper with the deadly 
garbage of demoralization and ruin. Can you 
haridle pitch and not be defiled? Can you take a 
fire in your bosom and not be burned ? 

There is many a writer whose works have co- 
operated with every beneficent tendency which is 
at work for the blessing of mankind. Many a 
great writer might say with the aged Wordsworth, 
“‘What the world thinks of me matters little now; 
but I have never by one line pandered to the baser 
passions, and it is a comfort to me to know that I 
can do no mischief by my works when I have 
gone.” ‘These are the men who have left to man- 
kind a truly precious legacy. 

On the other hand, there are books by the read- 
ing of which, were it but for half an hour, a youth 
may blight his imagination, and darken half his 
life. With all the intensity in my power I would 
urge upon you the advice, never read a book which 
is morally tainted, however famous it may be. 

Again I would say, Make a habit, as far as pos- 
sible, of reading only the greatest books. The li- 
brary of a friend of mine, remarkable for his wit 
and eloquence, contained only some dozen volumes 
besides his Bible;—a Homer, an A®schylus, a 
Plato, a Virgil, a Horace, a Dante, a Shakspeare, 
a Bacon, a Milton, a Goethe, a Wordsworth, and 
a Tennyson. It may have been a scanty choice 
out of the world’s literature, but any youth who 
knew the minds of only one or two of these great 
authors, would be in reality far better furnished 
than others who might have read a thousand times 
as many books written by lesser men. 

I do not, however, mean that we should never 
open the books of any except the few immortals. 
We may read many books for information upon 
special subjects; many books which concentrate 
and sum up the best researches of others; many 
books which though they do not make an epoch, 
and are not master-pieces, and cannot be in any 
sense regarded as works of great genius, may yet 
express beautifully and worthily the results of pa- 
tient study and careful thought. We are not al- 
ways in the mood to bear the strain of the strong- 
est thinking, and we may turn (for instance) to 
humbler poets from the grand old masters and 
bards sublime 


“Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time.” 


Still the rule remains substantially true, that if 
we would be wise students, the best and greatest 
books should be our most habitual companions, 
and the writings of those authors who are most 
justly famous should be “our earliest visitation, 
and our last.” 


Avoid the Habit of Promiscuous Reading. 


The indiscriminate devouring of newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals has much to answer for. 
It wastes our time; it dissipates our energies; it 
distracts the attention; it vulgarizes the soul; it 
weakens the memory ; it fills the mind with undi- 
gested or half digested scraps and fragments of 
knowledge, which have little or no relation to each 
other, and which give the semblance of informa- 
tion without the reality. 

Further than this a habit of indiscriminate read- 
ing tends to foster a degraded fondness for person- 
alities and puerilities. ‘The diseased taste for gossip, 
which is fostered by such frivolous reading, passes 
readily into the envy, hatred, malice and all un- 
charitableness, which is one of the worst plague- 
spots of modern society. 

“Reading,” says Bacon, “makes a full man;” 
but many persons mistake for fulness an unlim- 
ited capacity for chatter and small talk which too 
often passes for ‘ta power of conversation.” The 
true art of conversation—the gift of worthily dis- 
cussing all subjects of real interest—has almost 
passed away. It is a thing which is not even pos- 
sible to those who think that it requires a knowl- 
edge of the last trashy novelties which have been 
issued by the lending library, or the last enven- 
omed slander which has been circul.ted by the so- 
ciety journals. Knowledge is not to be derived 
from such mean sources, nor attained by such 
cheap means. 

Nature gives us nothing gratis; and without 
study, thought, seriousness, and effort, there can be 
no such thing as intellectual advance. In English 
poetry read Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Pope, Gray, Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Col- 
eridge, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Longfellow. 

In history read Gibbon, Macaulay, Freeman, 
Froude, Lecky, Preseott, Motley. 

In oratory read the great speeches of Cromwell, 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke. 

In general literature the works of Bacon, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Addison, Dr. Johnson, Charles 
Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle. 

In tiction the novels of Defoe, Goldsmith, Sir 
Walter Scott, Miss Austin, George Eliot, Dickens, 


lor, Barrow, Butler, ‘Villotson, Robertson. 


whose works we may study with profit and delight. 
Our age still rejoices in the presence of Tennyson, 
Browning, Ruskin, 
Whittier, Gladstone, Bright, Lecky, Bancroft, 
Lightfoot, Westcott and many more. 
the thoughts of such men as these, you will find 
delightful and ennobling occupation for the leisure 
hours of many a@ year. 


the English writers and speakers who in age after 
age have enriched the blood of the world. 
the supply is so large, it is folly to waste over what 
is empty or poor or base the time which might be 
spent so happily among the worthiest children of | 
earthly immortality. 


English literature we may include much that is 
greatest in the literature of all the world. The 
disparagement of translation, in which classical | 
scholars sometimes indulge, is extravagant, and 
almost superstitious. 


In divinity the writings of Hooker, Jeremy Tay- | 





Nor is there any deficiency of great living writers, | 
| 


Matthew Arnold, Lowell, 


In studying 


And yet there are but a very small number of 


While 


Nor should it be forgotten that in the range of 








| 
It is, of course, true that in the case of most | 


works of genius a translator can never present | 
the full, rich beauty and indefinable charm of a | 
great original. The wings of thought are a little 
torn, its wheels a little impeded, its bloom a little | 
impaired, when it is transferred from one language 
into another. Nevertheless, a translation may re- 
produce all the elements of the original which are 
the most essential to its worth, and even transla- 
tions, thoughtfully and intelligently used, may en- 
able English readers to know more of the greatest 
works of all nations than is known by many who 
are able to read them in their original form. 

There are some great thinkers—I may mention 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus as conspicuous 
among them—whose works owe little or nothing to 
their form and language, and are quite as beauti- 
ful and attractive in English as in Greek. A stu- 
dent of English literature has a rich field before him 
who has never read the Golden Thoughts of the one, 
and the Manual of the other, in the excellent ver- 
sions of Mr. Long and Mrs. Carter. And if Homer 
or Aischylus or Plato or Virgil or Dante can never 
be quite adequately represented in any language 
but their own, yet the translations in which Eng- 
lish literature is peculiarly rich allow our reading 
to be cosmopolitan, and not merely insular. When 
Keats had read Chapman’s Homer, defective as it 
is, he sang,— 


“Then felt I as some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortes, when, with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Gazed on each other with a mute surmise 

Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 


the scene between Cassandra and Clytemnestra in 
Potter’s poor version of the Agamemnon, had prob- 
ably entered more deeply into the pathos of the 
poet schylus than many who could translate his 
choruses. Emerson, who has written so glowingly 
of Plato, studied him for the most part in a trans- 
lation far inferior to that of Dr. Jowett. Dryden’s 
Virgil ranks as an English classic. Any English 
reader may gain a thorough insight into the great 
soul of Dante by the aid of Cary or Ford or 
Wright, or the prose translations of Carlyle and 
A. J. Butler. Every student of literature who has 
no time for the acquisition of foreign languages 
should be urged not to neglect the means which lie 
open to him of appreciating the thoughts of the 
wisest and the greatest men of every country and 
every age. 

The genius and enterprise of Prof. Max Miiller 
have now provided us with English translations of 
the sacred books of the world. For those who are 
able to enter into the study of these strange and 
solemn documents, an opportunity is thus pro- 
vided of ascertaining the deepest instincts of the 
human race on the awful subject of religion. 

But whether the student venture into this field or 
not, there is one book which the study of all other 


The sculptor who could not sleep after reading | 


All literature is in a true sense a Bible of the 
race, and it is slowly written in 
“Texts of despair or hope or joy or moan:” 
but its best interpretation and its only substitute 
is in the sacred literature of the chosen pecple to 


“Dat fellar’s drunk,” Black said. ‘My masters' 


pe’s got a fit,” asthe horseman fell heavily to the 


ground. 
Just then old David came breaking through t! 
bushes from the short cut he had taken, and joine: 


which in a special and distinctive sense we give, as | the others. 


we give to no other, the title of the Holy Book, the 
Word of God. 
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NOT GUILTY. 


There seemed to be but one opinion in the little 
town of Oldfield as to the guilt of David Mears. 
A young German who had been among the facto- 
ries and stores in search of employment had been 
killed, and was supposed to have been murdered. 

The stranger had seemed to the people he met to 
be educated, and above his apparent condition. His 
hands were white and soft, and he wore on one of 
his fingers a very peculiar ring, a twisted serpent 
of gold with ruby eyes. He asked for anything in 
the shape of work, from a clerkship to cleaning out 
gutters. Unsuccessful in his applications for work, 
the young stranger wandered about the town de- 
jectedly for a day or two. He had a little money, 
for he paid his board when he left the house at 
which he had stopped, and said he was going to 
Moreland, a town about five miles from Oldfield. 

He stopped at the house of a colored man, David 

Mears, about half way to Moreland. The man no- 
ticed that he had a restless look. ‘I am very tired, 
my friend,” he said. ‘Will you hire mea horse 
to go to Moreland?” He spoke English with little 
or no accent. 
David was a thrifty negro, and eager to earn 
money. “I’m gwine to Moreland myself, mister, dis 
mornin’, and I don’t mind lettin’? you hab my 
mare, if you’ll gib me seventy-five cents fur her. 
You kin leabe her at de brick tavern, and I'll get 
her dere.” 

The stranger counted out the money, and handed 
ittohim. At the same time his attention was at- 
tracted by a small pistol which lay on the table. 
He took it up and examined it. 

“It’s an old concern,” he said, “and about used 
up.” 

“Tt aint worth much,” David answered, “but 
I keeps it furan ole fence-breakin’ bull, I’m bound 
to shoot, ef he rampages in here any more.” 

“What will you take for it ?” 

Another chance ata trade. David talked, and 
haggled, but at last named a dollar, which seemed 
to satisfy the German. He poured the contents of 
his slender purse in his hand, and beyond the 
price of the pistol, he had not a nickel left. Now 
David Mears, though sharp, was kind-hearted. 

“Look here, mister,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you aint 
left yourself a nickel to buy a loaf of bread, lest 
you've got money somewharelse. I reckon you've 
paid me fifty cents over de wurf ob de pistol. Here 
it is. I don’t want to cheat you.” 

The young man laughed strangely. 

“You can keep it, good friend,” he said; “you 
don’t know the value of this pistol tome. Now 
get the horse ready. I wish to go.” 

The only person who lived with old David was 
Luke Foster, an orphan boy about sixteen years 
old, whom he had brought up from childhood. 
The stranger’s manner was so peculiar, and his 
eyes so wild, that David became anxious as to his 
intentions with the pistol. Luke was digging pota- 
toes in the field. He heard his name called, and 
saw David standing at the fence. In a few words 
the boy was told about the stranger who was going 
to ride the mare, and the pistol trade, and David 
added,— 

“Now, Luke, I’se gwine to take you along, fur 
you runas swift as a deer, and my ole bones is 
stiff. Keep way on de side ob de road, so he won't 
suspicion you're watchin’ him. I'll go by de short 
cut, and come out by de big 'simmon tree. Ef he 
puts spur and gallops, you may know he’s runnin’ 
away wid Daisy, and you watch which way he 
goes, and trabbdle after him as fast as you kin.” 





literature will only render more precious, while at 
the same time it is so surpassing, and universal in 
its range, that all other literature serves for its foil 
or its illustration. ‘There is more wisdom in this 
book than in all the other books of the world put 
together.” 

Said the great German theologian Ewald to 
Dean Stanley, as he stooped to pick up a copy of 
the New Testament which had accidentally fallen 


fect lessons which can be learnt from this book 
alone.” 

“It lives in the ear,” said Faber, “like a music 
that can never be forgotten. 
seem to be almost things rather than mere words. 
The memory of the dead passes into it. 


verses. 
war are hidden in its words.” 

“The sun,” says Theodore Parker, ‘never sets 
upon its gleaming page. It goes equally to the 


and colors the talk of the street.” ‘By the study 
of what other book,” asks Prof. Huxley, “could 
children be so much made to feel that each figure 
in that vast historical procession fills, like them- 





Thackeray. 


their payment for their work ?” 


from his table, “ All other literature will seem 
greatest to us as it most tends to brighten the per- | 


Its felicities often | 


The po- | 
tent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its | 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a | 


cottage of the plain man and the palace of the | 
king. It is woven into the literature of the scholar, | 


selves, but a momentary space in the interval be- 
tween two eternities, and earns the blessings or the | 
curses of all time, according to its efforts to do 
good and hate evil, even as they also are earning 


When David went in to tell the man the mare was 
| ready, he was busily writing in a small pocketbook. 
| He tore the leaf out, wrapped it up, and thrust it in 
his vest pocket. He then mounted the horse, and 

| rode off slowly. Swift-footed Luke started a 
second after, and his keen eyes never lost sight of 
| the stranger fora moment. He saw him muttering 
| to himself, and at times waving his hand in the 
| air. 
At last the boy became so frightened at being so 
near a crazy man, as he felt certain the stranger 
was, that he hurried ahead to the persimmon tree. 
| He reached it before old David arrived, and the 
stranger was some distance back on the travelled 
road. Luke, glancing back at him, saw him throw 
something in the bushes at the side of the road. He 
had been smoking, and the boy thought it was the 
endof his cigar, and being very fond of cigars, de- 
termined on his return home to search for it. At 
that moment he heard the sound of hoofs ahead 
| on the road, and ran forward to see who was com- 
ling. It was Jerry Black, an old acquaintance. 
“Halloo, Luke! wot yer doin’ here ?” 
Just then there was a muffled report, hardly like 
| a pistol, and Black’s horse began to snuff the air, 
| and then turned to go the other way. 
| ‘Whoa! wot dem fellars shootin’ squirrels in de 
road fur?” Black said, angrily. ‘“I’se gwine to gib 

| ‘em a piece ob my mind.” 
He rode forward, followed by Luke, and they 
| both saw Daisy moving slowly on, but the rider’s 
| face had fallen forward, and his arms hung on 


| 


“Did Daisy trow him ?” he asked, breathless] ,-, 
and as he spoke, he seized the man’s hand, whic; 
lay on the ground. Jerry Black® had lifted the 
man’s head, on which he saw blood. He dropped 
it instantly. 

**He’s been shot. He’s murdered, and dar’s ( 
pistol,” he cried, pointing up the road. “Don't 
tech a thing fur your life while I go fur de crowner. 
Uncle David, you stay here till I come back.” 
David's black face was ashy, and his teeth were 
chattering. 

“T can’t, Jerry, I can’t,” he gasped. “TI neber 
could stay wid dead folks, much less kilt ones.” 
He was really the most timid of men. 

“Go home, Uncle David,” said Luke. “Ef one o}) 
us is got to stay, I aint as scary as you. I'll bring 
Daisy home.” 

Jerry Black’s eyes rested suspiciously on the oli 
man, as he hurried off in a mortal panic, but he 
said nothing, and it was not long before the coro- 
ner, sheriff, and a crowd of people from Moreland 
were on the spot. That night David Mears was in 
jail on the charge of murder. 

Everything looked dark for him. The pistol 
with which the deed was committed was proved to 
be his. He appeared on the road from the very 
side where the wound was inflicted on the right 
temple. His agitation had been remarked hy 
Jerry Black, and felt to be suspicious at the time, 
and most conclusive, the ring which many people 
in Oldfield had noticed, was gone from the dead 
man’s finger. 

Black also testified that Old David had caught 
up the man’s hand, though at the time he thought 
nothing of the action. The net closed in upon the 
unfortunate creature, who could only wring his 
hands, tell his story about what the man had done 
at his cabin, and protest his innocence. No sus- 
picion rested upon Luke, for Black had said they 
were speaking together when the shot was fired. 
Luke made a brave fight for his poor old friend. 
He was asked on the trial where he was when lhe 
heard the report of the pistol. 

“T wos down de road, and I tell you Uncle David 
wos a heap furder dan me. He didn’t hab no 
Vought ob killin’ any man. He can’t kill a chick- 
en.” 

‘Did you see the stranger buy the pistol ?” 
“No, sir; Uncle David comed rite out, and tolt 
me "bout it.” 

“Did you see the pistol in his hand at all?” 
“No, sir, he’d done put it in his pocket. I seed 
somet’ing bulgin’ out. De man kilt hisself sure as 
gospel. Uncle David is a good ‘ligious man, and 
he wouldn’t harm nobody.” 

“Did you see the ring ?” 

“Yes, I seed somet’ng sparkly on his finger, 
when he got on Daisy, but uncle nebber tuck it. 
He didn’t know de man wos dead when he lifted 
up his hand. Ef he had s’picioned it, he wouldn’t 
hab gone widin a mile ob him. He’s scared ob 
dead folks.” 

“But the ring is gone. 
it?” 

“T dunno; maybe he dropped it. Uncle David 
nebber tuck it. Ef he had wanted to kill him, 
what fur he made me run long side de road to 
watch him? He tolt me nebber to take my eyes 
off him. I wish I hadn’t, I wish I hadn’t,” the boy 
repeated, crying bitterly. “I'd a seen den all "bout 
it, and uncle wouldn’t be in jail.” 

The only evidence at all in favor of the old man 
was Luke’s persistently urged plea, that he had 
been ordered to watch the stranger. But popular 
opinion- had decided upon the negro’s guilt, and 
every one knows that in a criminal trial popular 
opinion usually acquits or condemns. Poor old 
David, always timid, was now crazed with fright, 
and Luke had no comfort for him. 

The last day of the trial had arrived, and no one 
doubted what the verdict of the jury would be. 
Luke, agonized at the impending fate of his kind 
friend, had rushed out of the Court House. He 
would not stay there to hear those hard, cruel 
men condemn to death one as innocent as them- 
selves. The poor boy’s heart seemed bursting with 
impotent grief, and he did not know or care which 
way his steps led him. 

Unconsciously he found himself on the familiar 
road to David’s cabin, once his own happy home, 
and he suddenly remembered that for two days, he 
had not fed the cows or Daisy. 

“It don’t matter much,” he muttered, “ but de 
pore dumb critters mus’n’t suffer. He loved ‘em 
so.” 

He walked swiftly onwards on the fatal road, 
noting with a pang all the old familiar landmarks, 
till he reached the scene of the tragedy. 

“He fell off de mare rite here,” he muttered, 
“and maybe dat ar ring might hab slipped oi! in 
de dust. I'll take a look anyhow.” 

But the search was unavailing, and the boy rose 
up, and went on his sorrowful way. “It war rite 
here he t’rowed his cigar away, jest by de big al- 
nut tree,” he mused, stopping again and looking 
around him. “To t’ink he wos gwine to kill hisself 
next minute, and could smoke. And I was gwine 


Who could have taken 


to pick up de cigar stump ‘comin’ back,” and he 
+ laughed bitterly. 

Suddenly a thought struck him, so sudden, and 
so sharp, that he gasped for breath. Was it a cigar 
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jerk he had noticed, how quick and violent it 
seemed. Ina moment the boy got on his hands 
and knees, and crawled through the blackberry 
bushes which grew thick on that side of the road. 
He spent a full hourin his search. He found noth- 
ing but dead leaves and twigs, and the poor boy, 
utterly despairing, was crawling back. A thorny 
vine caught in his woolly head. He looked up, 
and there lodged in interlacing vines, was a white 
paper. He seized it. There was something hard 
within, and as he unrolled it, the ring, the very 
ring, fell to the ground, and he held in his hand 
a closely written scrap of paper. 

The judge was closing the case, when a ragged 
boy, his face torn and bleeding from the blackberry 
thorns, rushed into the Court House and laid the 
ring and paper before the judge. 

“I found it, jedge, jest whar he t’rowed it. I 
knowed he must hab done it hisself. Read what's 
writ’ dar. Uncle said as how he wos writin’, and 
you didn’t believe it, caze you couldn’t find any 
writin’ on him.” 

And then Luke utterly collapsed, and had to be 
led out of the room. 

“These are German characters,” said the lawyer, 
to whom the judge had handed the note, not une 
derstanding it himself. ‘Is there any one here fae 
miliar with the language.” 

Several Germans who were in the court room 
stepped forward, and one read aloud the contents 
of the little scrap of paper. 

“Tam tired of my wretched life, and I end it, 
A spirit tells me that I must die on horseback, and 
I will obey. Iam not mad, though they said I 
was, and confined me, but I escaped to America. 
But it is hard and cruel in America as in Ger- 
many, soI go to the country of spirits. I wrap 
my ring in this paper, praying whoever finds it, to 
send it to the Frau von Werner, Linden Platz, 
Berlin. My mother will then know that her son 
will trouble her no more. Farewell, cruel world 
and hard hearts.” 

No name was signed by the poor madman, for 
such he certainly was, but the missing link was 
found, and David Mears was led out of the Court 
House a freeman. Do you suppose that two hap- 
pier souls could be found on the wide earth than 
David and Luke, as they walked home through 
the pleasant evening to their home ? 


“Boy, ef you hadn’t stood up fur me to de lasi, | 


and nebber gin up, whar would I hab been to- 
night! God bless you, my son,” and there was a 
queer catching in his breath as he spoke. 

I think my young readers will re-echo his words. 
The obstinate witness did his work well. 
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and outtit, $1. Libby & Moore, Auburn, Me. 
ANT METALLI Desk Tool, Ruler, 
AN ELEG Measure and Paper 

Cutter, sent free for 10 cents. Box 247, Racine, Wis. 
" WER SEEDS : 5 pkts., l0e.3 14, 3 2c, postage 
FLO stamps take mn P --4 list free. J. 
D. FERRIS & CO., P.O. Box 18, Belleville, Essex Co.,N. J. 
POCKET PENCIL HOL DER sells 
OUR: fast. Send for Circular. KE. E. AL- 

DERMAN, Portville, N. ¥ 
in stamps 3 for one of Briggs’ 
SEND 30) CENTS < rystal Pens for marking 
with Indedble Ink on any fab- 
ric. 

R O S E S* Pric es greatly reduced 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, LLER & 
HUNT, 2000 Halstead Street, Wright's Grove, Ills. 


Mfy. Co., Northampton, Mass. 
Seeds Given Away! 








ue 
. 


Payson Combination 





S90: 000 he althy plants. 
large greenhouses, 





A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinda) with 
PARK’S FLOR AL Gt IDs. all for 2 stamps. Tell all yo 
friends W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


em Write now. This ‘notice will appear but twice. 


D., NEE DH AM’S SONS’ 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


FEB. 19, 1885, 











THe CARPENTER oncan 


isa Smorougnly. well built, reliable instrume nt. 
x “CHEAP ORGAN,’ 


Send for Il te d Deser iptive Price List to the 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, Brattieboro’,Vermont. 









ROLLER ano ICE 
SKA —ia 


P Springfield, Mass. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
medicine | 


user REM EDY sese tangs 


leure Membranous Croup. The proprietor o 
this medicine has used it in his eivkie practice for the 
past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 

Jroup it has never failed to cure, The remedy is 





The on ‘only | 


tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs 
free by mail. 
doz. 


Sample with directions sent 
Prige, 50 cts. per box. Four do llars per 
Cc. A. BEL DIN, M.D., Jamaica, N.Y. 


prwrwrm@rr. CARTRIDGE WHISTLE. | 


ENGRAVING IS HALF SIZE, 
25c POSTPAID. An| 

® exact imitation of | 
a 50-calibre centre-fire cartridge (nade from a 50-calibre 
shell), with nickel bullet and ring. Very finely made and 
finished: the LOUDEST, SHRILLEST_ Whistle we know of. 
Every one warranted, Sent by mail prepaid, for only 
265 cts. in silver or l-cent stamps. J. A. Ross & Co., 
16 and 17 Dock Square, Boston, } lass. Mention this paper. 


EW ILL SEL RCUINETTE: jst OUR 

SgORGU WITH ROLL MUSIC. E29) 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE LANTERNS, 
HARBACH i ORGAN ( CO. ”PHILAD’A, "PA. 


5, sent F 
SUN TYPE WRITER at Practical Machine. 











Re a Cle slossoms 
\ i ‘ts of the Blossoms. 

t 5 rifier known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum,Rheumatism, | 
Dyspepsia,Constipation, Piles, &c. Serd for 
Circular, 157 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELL i R FOR 

1d the Marshal f the Empire, and 

als of the Revolution. 
its. Price $1.50 each, 

postpald. EDWARD MEEKS, Publisher, 1002 

Va nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


86 TO #8 A DAY — SELLING 

THE NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 

Over fifty thousand sold, Every fam- 

Yily buys them, AGENTS WANTED, 

tempts ant »rice list, by mail, 16e, in two-cent igeaata 
LASS: LBACH, Box A451, Sandusky, Ohio 

horoughly taught by 


SHORTHAND AE or personally; 


good situations procured a// pupils when competent. 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladies, 









Napoleon : 
Washington and the Ger 
Illustrated with Steel Port 















EEDE 
‘SLATHdW¥d 





se nt on application, 





Send for cirlar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 
bouque t. It commends itself to lady 
Short-hand Lesson Sheeta, 

Me Katehek nog. Pub. 
Howard, with ~sinlaag = ilustre ation for beginners, 
Chicago, 1, Sold by al 
#7 Book sent free. 

HORLICK’s FOCD C o 

ill. Chartered by the State of Ulinols. 


The | Combines a lasting odor with an 
t d | exquisitely delicate fragrance; 
or gentleman, 
s old by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
For Self Instruction. 
$1. A comqente Reporter in 
1338 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
PH NOCRAPH or Phonetic 
Short Hand. 
ONOGRAP ine INST 1 TUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
druggis ts. Price 40 and 
75 ets. Sent by mail for 
Racine, Wis. 
SK N and blood diseases treated at Chleago 
Salt Rheum, Pimples, Boils, Pruritus, Ul- 
Freckles, Cancer, ete., successfully 


at- 
tractive in appearance, delightful in 
Cologne’ 3: 
asy Leasona. 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B, 
many lives,” writes 2. NV. Tooker, M. a 
— in stamps. 
Medical League, 177 Clark St., Chicago, 
Address Dr. Hutchison. 


cers, Tetter, Moulds, 
treated. 


Send for cireular, 


25 Years in the POULTRY YARD. 


léth edition. WS pages. 
Explaining the entire business, only 
ec. in stamps, anda 50-page illustrated 
ey Catalogue with it. A. M. LANG, 
Cove Dale, Lewis Co., Ky. 


Send ten 2c, stamps for sam- 






Over 100 Beautiful 


STi NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


$ ae a Pad AM rent from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-ad- 
justing Ball in centre; adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the cup press- 
es back the intestines, just 
as a person does with the 
r. With light pressure the Hernia is held secure- 
ay and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 

} urable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 


LESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 
&c., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL & COS Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail or 
otherwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruc- | 
tion in Telegraphy ever published, being complete in | 





fn 








NNELL & C 
i06 and 108 Liberty St.. 


oO., 
New York. 








Gre atest inducements ever of- 
ered, ow’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 





Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. 
HE 


P.O.B 


For full particulars address 
REAT ant RICAN TEKA CO., 
33 Vesey St. “New York. 


ASTHMA 


AND HAY FEVER. 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 
Address, Lh A. KNIGHT 


2 
15 East Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
¢2@~ Mention this paper. 28 


‘HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 
ete Scientific SKATE in the market. 
Patented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug, 23, 1881, 
Slmproved Aug., 1882, 
} Liberal Terms to “the Trade. 
For Prices and Catalogue 
= enclose 4cts.stamps. 
mentioning Fouth’s 

Cc ‘ompanion, to M.C, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
> Richmond, Ind. 














Varieties of Silks for ples and book of fancy stitch- 


es, designs, &e., for 


ATCHWORK. 


Yale Silk Wks,,New Haven, Ct. 


Embroid'rySilk,ass'’d 
a package, 


colors, 20e, 





A ACHEAP 

2 \ STRONG ROOFING 

= Easy toappl ‘= 

TE rust or rattle, 

oe, A SUBSTITU TE i 

=X PLASTER, at Half 

3 the Cost, CARPET 

3 Nan a! UGS Yi same. 
+ ( ‘ am- 





ples free. W. nh. FAY & CO., Camden, N.J. 


GOING WEST, sss 


for Swift County, Minnesota. Schogis, Churches, g 
neighbors, good and che ap lands. Land as good and as 
cheap as on wild frontier; as good society and advanta- 
ges as in New York or Ohio. Send for circular. 
Hon, H. W. DANA, LINCOLN, ILL, 
CUT THIS OUT, IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


OLD COINS == 


WANTED. 
Send om 
pay. JOUN C, SCHAYER, 68 De vonshire St., eat en 
Fig OF FICIAL PRESS. 
\ 


Join my wide -awake 
Colony of Farmers, 
aes chanics and Bus- 





for Book 
a ing the 
wil 
best lever self-inking press made, for print- 
%.. aa labels, circulars or small newspapers 
Simple, durable and easy to operate. — one 
can work tit. Prints 1000 an hour. one 
ed. Highest awards wherever pa ited. 
($3 to $1IOO, Send for price list of owsfus. 
‘GOLDING @ CO., Manu 4 
184 Fort-. 












TRE CREAM OF ALL ‘BOOKS OF ADVENTORE, 
I iC EE AND ING 
HE ROES DS. 

of all the hero. i and fighters. 
3 es Outlaws and wild beasts, over our whole country, 





from the earliest times tothe present. Lives and famous ex- 
soles a of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone, Kenton, Brady, 
ett, Bowie, Soon a, soy Wild Bill, Buffalo 

9. Miles an iets and scores 0 


sanreik i sofia a aarti eat 


& Co., ‘Box 4luL VPhiladelphiaor St. Louis. 


| GHILDREN’ 4 Mey ae $1. 00 
BLE PIANO AND ORCAN 
PEDAL 2 — New 54+ Adjustable 
to any length desired, Attached to 
any organ or piano in 5 minutes, 
Changed off or on in 5 seconds. On- 
ly children’s pedal that can be at- 
hed to piano. Only one sold for 
io than $3. Children should never 
be taught to play either instrument 
without a pair. as they must sit below 
bs ki aaye in an unfavorable and constrained position. 
4 -00 (and six 2-ct. stamps to pay postage) and 
pen rol be ie arded. AGENTS WANTED. Ad- 
dress the Ww. acturer. 


. HERRICK, enn Ned. 
— 3 IERSON’S | 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE 


Better than ever; very complete: handsomely illus- 
trated; artistic; of particular Interest to all lovers of 
Choice Flowers. varieties constantly revised. 
Improved kinds added, inferior sorts discarded. No ef- 
fort or expense spared to keep at the head with the best. 
Valuable novelties and specialties and other attractions, 
Stock first-class, and at prices that will command atten- 
tion. Special rates to buyers in large quantities. We 


















AGIG LANTERNS 


And STEREO PT ICons, all prices. Views fllus- 
trating every subject for Publie E xhibitions, etc. 








make a specialty of supplying all the principal Beddin ing 
Plants, in large quantities, at very low rates. 
pay you to send for our special low-priced rit {~ 


free to all readers of the Youth's Comp antem eg 
stamp to a postage. Address F. R ERSON, 
Florist, O. Box A, Tarrytown, iar York. 





CRA projitabl business for a man with a small — 
taj. Also, Lanterns for Home Ampsomens. 136-pag 
Catalogue free, cA TER,» tg. Optician, 

49 Nassau Street, New ” York Be es 
+8 Print Your Own Gards!2* 
- with our 3 Printing Press, Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 


or old, business or pleasure. 
a easy, printed directions, 
) Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., & 
© to the factory, Kelsey &Co.. } 





Everything 
Send 2 st: nmpe ne 


Meriden, C can 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, 


description, explanation oe illustrations. 
} 


 GrearaNen —_ 6 LADIES _ S| 
REATAMERICAN | 
me O DIES! 





Our new IMPERIAL GERANIUM PANSIES (see cut above) have created a sensation and are the 
floral wonder of the times. Flowers of enormous size, with colors ane markings entirely new and of marvelloy 
beauty (see catalogue). They bloom from May to December; always large and profuse through the dry, hot 
weather of Summer when other sorts fail. Mixed seed of over Py distinct a eC. = paper, 5 papers for $1. 
We have 40 colors separate, such as pure white, black, yellow, blue, variegated, 20e. per paper. The ate 
is charming, es ally for cemeteries. Our new IZE VERBENA an GIANT WHITE SPIRA 















MIGNON ET er PE r. 

Our new cT L FLOW ERING VIOLET—the queen of a. 
flowers—a -— novelty ; fine x. F a We., 4 for $1. 

ew DOUBLE W HSLA, Madam Van De r Strass, 35e. each, 2 for 60c. 


ICE 
Our su MMER FL OWE RING OXALIS make most beautiful borders around flower beds, giving a 
great quantity of pretty flowers and foliage all t.e season; also splendid _ pots. They are very pretty and cheap; 
» bulbs for idc., or 100 bulbs for only We also send 12 large flowering bulbs 
of double PEARL TUBEKOSES, We. 5 fine hardy 
JIL including Auratum, 75e.; 12 choice mixed 
GL ri iy] iOL US, 50c.; 4 beautiful TEA ROSES, white, 
red, yellow, oa pink, 50e.; 4 Carnation Pinks, 4 Gera- 
niums, 4 Chrysanthemums, ‘or 4 Fuchsias, for 50c. See 
our large beautiful catalogue, free to all, for other spe- 
cial offers. Any of the above articles will be sent by 
mail postpaid, and gu it to arrive in good con- 
dition. They are exactly rep ented, and will more 
than please those who plant them. Many years of lib- 
eral and honest dealing have secured to us our great 
business, extending to all parts of the world. Order a 
once and ask for catalogue 


SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS. ,O."",\ar 4° 


lustrated ca htalogue sent free to all who apply. New and 
beautiful Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tiber sroses, Car- 

nations, Rose *S, ‘Flower and Ve getable Seeds. Preéserv: e 
this advertisement, as it may not appear again, and re- 








Our large 





OXALIS. 
member that our goods have an established reputation and are warranted true. 


Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens 


N. B.—Floral is the name of a new post-office recently established Qn our seed store, near } Raat 


TEA ROSE, 


Co., N.Y. 


Remit- 
tances can be made in Stamps, Greenbacks, Drafts, P. “Money Orders or Postal neers, but_all P.O. Money 
Orders or Notes must be made payable at New York C tty Post Office. SPECIAL OFFER—For every dollar's 
worth ordered, we will give Free a paper of the above Mignonette, Verbena, or W ite Pansy. 


The MAYFLOWER, 


itsclass! Sent one year on tr iz 
scribe at once, and ask for Feb. 








an 8 page monthly journal devoted to Flowers, Fruits and house adornments sin gen- 
ral. Beautifully illustrated and elegantly printed. The cheapest and best paper of 

5? for only 30 cents, or 3 months for l0e. Magnificent premiums to clubs. Sub- 
No. with premium Wet. Address The May flower, Hempstead, N. Y. 


RE ker 
F ORAL AL GUIBE 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 
illustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price only 1c 
cents, which may be deducted from first order. 

Tt tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to 
the grocery at the last moment to buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meeting 
with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 
VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 pages, a Colored Plate 


in every number, and many fine engravings Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for 
$5. Specimen numbers 1o cents ; 3 trial copies 25 cents. We will send to any address 
Vick’s Magazine and any one of ‘the following publications at the prices named below 
—really two magazines at the price of one—Century, $4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00; 
St. Nicholas, $3.50; Good Cheer, $1.25; Illustrated Christian W eekly, $3.00; or 
Wide Awake, Good Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for $3.00. 


CK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 210 pages, Six Colored 


Plates, nearly 1000 Engravings, $1.25, in elegant cloth covers. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


NEW AND RARE FRUITS 


PLANTS 
ee = the pe old 3 — —_ Pee yt gi Nove Cheaper. 


=~™SEEDS 
64 + CHOICE CHEAP $i sits ie 


‘ostage 
alte, 5 “For ved oe 
rts, our choice, & 






















og e~y 
i. 15 splendid ever- 


jarnations, 14 





sorts, it 14 Chevennthonsamne, 14 eae P bi 3 kets choice Flower 
Seeds, 81, or 17 for 50c., or 8 for 25c. packets choice Vegetable 

= 1, or 14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c._ 7 ets choice Vegetable and 
ackets gS Flower § 1K jan 


Apricot,and t Shenae uince,& i. 
5 sorts, early tolate, 1. 7 Hardy Catalpa, S1. Sweet Chestnuts, $1. ‘ies, 10 ea ssian, Black 
aw and White. SI .. For the other 54 $1 sets, and 1,001'things beside, send for our valuable Catalogue of over 110 
REE. Everything kept in a He Se a line, from pot oo a fore forest trees, inclading an immense stock of 
a and Fruit and Ornam sizes. \31st cres. 21 Large Greenhouses. 


E ‘STORRS & Hi. HARRISON ‘CO. Painesv ill, Lake Co. Ohio 


w@ ONLY $1.50 a pa 


pair. 
USUALLY RETAILED AT $2.50. 


These cuts are made from Photographs of Shoes such as we send. 


12 Gra Vines, 4 sorta, 1. 75 strong Strawberry Plants, 
4 4 ulberri r ch Ru ia 


8 




















On receipt of we will send, postage paid, 
to any address, $1.5 one nair of these FE cenmt 
Button Boots, WORKED BUTTON H 
either in Kid, Goat or Glove Top Kid, Foxed. 
This cut shows our Ladies’} Mention size wanted and state address plainly. This is our Ladies’Glove Top 
Kid or Goat Button Boot. Address Kid, Foxed Button Boot. 

CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., 4 P. O. SQUARE, OR BOX 3305, BOSTON, M MASS. — 


JAMES PYLES 





















FOR IN- CROWING TOE- NAIL 

Use Dr. STEDM AN’S AUTOMATICAL CURE, 
irculars sent free. Address 

E. E. STEDMAN & CO., NEWTON FALLS, OHIO. _ 


LEPAGE'S 


Ts used U Pullman Palace Car Co.. 


Mason & beer gp ire & Piano Co., 
& by thousand: of first-class m'frs.& 
mechanics throughout the world,for 
all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory. 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL@t Wor's’s 


Ex’bn, London, 1883. Pronounced the 















tHe BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME. and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of Iimitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


f STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
{ Amateurs.& in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing Furniture, Glass. cr ina 
25 cts. 








and Bric-a-Brac. By mail. ‘ 
READ HOW TO CET A 


SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show him this advertisen ent 
= get him to write on his business card if he does not 
keep LePage’s Glue, then send the card to us wi! h 1 cts. 
to pay posnge. — we will ~—— “ ire dealer two same 
ples, one for him and one for y offer is good for 


eee or kine. RUSSIA CEMENT CO.. Gloucester, Mass 











